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THE ARCHIVES OF LOUISIANA 


By Henry Plauché Dari, 
of the New Orleans Bar.” 


Four out of the five vowels have been overworked to make the 
name Louisiana, and all of them were used in the “‘Louisiane’’ of our 
ancestors. With nine letters in the word, and six of them vowels, 
there resulted a soft, musical title which tended from the first to 
gather about it, like our trees gather moss, the legend and romance 
which permeate our histories and still affect our lives. : 

In the geographical center of New Orleans, there is a. section 
familiarly called the “Old City.” Its characteristics are narrow and 
rather undistinguished streets, hemmed in as a rule by old buildings 
more or less shabby. Not as old as they appear to be, the latter are 
distinctly foreign and suggestive of a different species from that 
required by this generation even for its humblest uses. The con- 
veniences and activities of modern life seem out of place there. Nor 
are these obtrusively evident, and such as they are, have not mater- 
ially altered the old world aspect of the region. Indeed, in some 
portions of it, the influx of the peoples of Southern Europe has 
helped to preserve the institution without adding anything to the 
_ dignity of this down-at-the-heel reminder of our former gentility. 

Whatever the spot may once have represented, it is now like 
the patch on the face of a beautiful woman, a thing of fashion and 
style. It is supposed to distinguish this city over all municipal 
_ aggregations elsewhere situate and it may not be denied that it is 


*This address was delivered before the Round Table Club in New Orleans, Dec. 11,1919 
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widely advertised and very much exploited. It is an attraction | 


for many tourists, who may be seen any fine day, book in hand, or 
with some anxious and usually uninformed resident locating this or 
that survival of the ancient regime of Louisiana. Societies have 
been formed to mark buildings and locations famous in history and 
legend, and pious hands are industriously preserving these landmarks. 
Indeed, to dispute the usefulness of the quarter, to deny its charm, 
or to fail to appreciate its atmosphere, would lay one open to sus- 
picion of disloyalty to this our dear Mother, the famous and de- 
lightful City of the Crescent. Far be it from me or you to intimate 


. that we are not in complete harmony with this sweet spirit of devo- 


tion, even though a good story sometimes grows out of it. 

_ The last time I appeared before the Round Table Club (several) 
years ago), my topic was the Decision of the Electoral Commission 
on the disputed presidential election of 1876, the Hayes-Tilden 
Controversy. In the spirit which dominates these lectures, that 


- nothing is ever finally settled until it is settled right, I had under- 


taken that night to argue the appeal of history against the decision. 
Just as I reached the climax of the argument, there came into the 
room a distinguished visitor from Washington, the reporter of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. He was chap- 


-eroned by a very active member of this Club, who lived on Rue 


Royale and had a due appreciation of the atmosphere of that part 
of our world. The distinguished visitor sat a while among us, lis- 
tened with interest for a few moments to the speaker, and then was 
carried away to fill another engagement. Under this hospitable 


direction, he saw nothing, of course, but the old city, its landmarks © 


and the wonderful collection of historical records and curios at the 
Cabildo.! The great French names of our Eighteenth Century, 
Bienville, Iberville, Conti, the King of France, the House of Bourbon, 


the Dauphin, were called out to the visitor as his car rolled over the 


crossings. The Spanish Cabildo, the Chiefs of that era, O’Reilly, 
Unzaga, Miro, Carondelet, Gayoso, Casacalvo and Salcedo,—how 
deftly all this fitted into the scene of that day and night. The foreign 
menu and french cooking of the restaurant heightened his illusion 
and left him entranced with the old city, the only City of New Orleans 
that he saw. He had escaped for a while en route to the Club and 
back to dinner, but in the few. moments at the lecture, he had heard 
discussion on a matter that occurred after his own birth, not antique 
yet scarcely new. It was, however, a momentary rift in the vision 


1So called because it is the building in which the Spanish municipal body, the Cabildo, held 
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of real old times and it made a deep impression on him. A while 
afterwards, I met in Washington a member of the Supreme Court 
and he said, “‘Our reporter recently paid a flying visit to New Orleans, 
where between trains he was carried around the old city, taken to 
the Cabildo, lunched in the old quarter, and told many ancient, 
quaint and interesting stories. He came back here enchanted (said 
the Judge) and told us how odd it all was to have been suddenly 
whisked out of his Twentieth Century life into this atmosphere of 
the Eighteenth. “But,” said he to the Judge, “they are catching 


up down there; they are catching up. They have just heard about the | 


Election of 1876 and are very much excited over it.” 


In the interval between that lecture and this moment, the 
world has also caught up and it is very difficult now to touch any 
topic, grave or gay, which does not reflect the lights and shadows 
of the cataclysm through which civilization has recently passed. 
When the Chairman of your Committee extended me a pressing, 
and I may add, a flattering invitation to address you this evening, I 
suggested we had had so much physical and mental disturbance 
during the last five years, it would be quite impossible to hold an 
audience unless one could touch a key that would stimulate and exalt 
its recent ideals. I said I doubted the wisdom of this. ‘That,’ he 
said, “is exactly what we had in mind when we invited you. Give 
them something to rest them.”’ His advice was suggestive of a pillow 
or a pile of cushions, and a topic that would lull one to the land of the 
lotus or to dreams of sunny fishing spots; or perhaps of an idyl in 
which there would be no domestic problems or high cost of living. 

In truth, it was better intentioned than at first blush it might 
have seemed. Are we not all of us overwrought? War, frightful- 
ness, heroism, sorrow, have flooded our hearts; time will discount it, 
but the days of grace are afflicted by diseases, moral and physical, 
public and private. The world is still upside down and who 1 is 5 not 


tired of it? 
‘The prescription of your Chairman is rest,—rest from the 
turmoil of the years and a reaction to the undying things, the things 


that rule the soul of the scholar and prevail in the kingdom of the | 


mind. I am not sure I can fill this prescription, but I am going to 
talk about something that has helped me to bear my individual 
losses in this disastrous period. It is far away from anything we 
have recently thought about; indeed so far away, the spirit of our 
visitor just described would be shocked. ‘They have relapsed!” he 


would cry. 
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My subject is ‘““The Archives of Louisiana,” and it is my in- 
tention, within the brief time at our disposal, to travel quickly 
into a plain but not uninteresting region; to go with you into the 
story of the documents which concern the history of the period of 
which the old quarter was the heart of Louisiana. I have a double © 
purpose. I shall attract attention to our civic duty in an important 
cause and shall endeavor to stir up in you a desire and a will to 
rectify a wrong while there yet is time. I shall discover to you, I 
hope, a new source of interest in New Orleans and show you a way 
to create a revenue for us; to build up something which will attract 
- visitors, with all that this means, and at the same time, educate 
ourselves and yield us too a revenue, that revenue which all new 
study brings to the mind. 

While the subject is ancient, the topic is timely because we 
have recently heard much of the wanton destruction of priceless 
historical memorials. Monuments and muniments of European 
history have been sacrificed to the exigency of war. The lesson of 
those lost things will not wholly perish, because pictures, copies 
and other evidence still exists, but in the case of Louisiana, our 
- historical archives, what is left of them, have not been copied or 
reproduced. Some of these memorials are just as precious to man- 
kind as the Magna Charta or the parchment original of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

_ The State of Louisiana is west only a composite of the old world 
and the new to an extent not paralleled in any of the other States 
of the Union, but the original eleménts have again and again gone 
through the crucible. From 1699 to 1762, it was a colony of France; 
from 1762 to 1803, a province of Spain; from 1803 to 1812, a territory 
of the United States; from 1812 to 1861, all the nations of the earth 
poured their children into the fertile and fortune-making land; 
from 1861 to 1865, she was a member of the union of Confederate 
States, and during three years of that period, this City and a part | 
of the State was ruled as conquered territory by the military forces 
of the United States. In 1868, the State passed under the rule of the 
carpet bagger, scalawag and negro, a domination even more alien 
than any which had existed under the ancient changes of Sovereigns. 
In 1877, the Louisianian recovered possession and has kept it to the 
present time. A splendid historical panorama is here spread before 
us, yet how little effort has been made to gather the records or to 
utilize them for the student and historian. 

Out of all these changes of government and intermixture of 
peoples grew Louisiana as we know it; each of these changes and: 
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each periodic intermixture left its strata for the future weal or woe 
of the State, so that in constitution, laws and race, we are the suc- 


cessors of the institutions and races which have preceded us. To 


know us you must know our ancestry, to understand our institutions 
you must understand their origins. All this is commonplace, and 


another truth is quite as hackneyed,—that the record and the history 


of these changes should be preserved, as you preserve your individual 


histories in family bibles or in geneological or family trees. 


Let us for a moment interrogate ourselves as to the necessity 


of knowing the elements of our history. We are, each of us, egotists 


in our pride of father and grandfather, and mother and grandmother. 
Our personal or derived kriowledge of these is passed on to our chil- 
dren, and science clinches the story by insisting on hereditary in- 


stincts, the reproduction of types and the recreation of species. 


We say to our children in effect, as one gracious woman of my own 


tribe used to say to her brood, “Hold up your head, turn out your 


toes, and remember who you are!’” How could they remember 
who they are without a knowledge of who they were? And as with 
the family, so with the State. We want to hold up her head, to 
turn out her toes and remember who she is, and because she is our 
mother and speaks to the eye and the heart we must have the records 
and the evidence. Besides, a land rich in archives is a land rich in 
memories, and remembrance is the anchor of the State. Love of 
country, pride of country, faith in country, makes heroes of her 


children. 


What then are the Archives of Louisiana, about which we 
are weaving sO many preliminaries? Generally speaking, archives 
are the records and documents relating to the transactions of a 
government, without exclusion of anything. But a narrower sense 
is the true one for our purpose. The usual meaning of the word 
covers only such collections of the materials of history, public or 
private, which have been set aside by legislative authority in the 
custody of some department or instrumentality of government for 
public use and study. Indeed, every government, including our own, 
retains control of certain archives which are never opened to the 
public until long after the matters covered by them cease to be of 
any human concern. Some governments absolutely refuse the in- 
spection of certain records which would seem long since to have fallen 
under this last qualification. 

Whenever the archives have been thus segregated, the scope 
of the collection widens, it then includes books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, family records, pictures, newspapers, everything that con- 
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duces to the study of the genius of the people, delineates the manners 
and traces the progress of society, or has a tendency to rescue the true 
history of men and government from the ravages of time and the 
effects of ignorance or neglect. 

_ Within the limitations here prescribed, the Archives of Lielncs 
are the records, public and private, and the historical data of every 
kind pertaining to the French and Spanish domination, a period 
of one hundred and four years; the Territorial Era, 1803-1812, nine 
years, and the period of Statehood, 1812-1919. Our local archives 
contain papers applicable to the French and Spanish period, and 
for the Territorial Period almost nothing aside from the printed 
laws. The Statehood péricd is, of course, full of material. 

When Louisiana was under the dominion of France, exact 
records were kept here of every governmental transaction, besides 
which there were the strictly local records, such as the proceedings 
of the Superior Council, the transactions in land, the incidents 
of litigation, the reports of officers, etc. It is believed that much 
of this material was taken to France by the several Governors as 
their time of service ended, and it is charged but still disputed that 
Aubry, the last French commander, carried off many valuable 
records. We have, however, quite a collection of the local records 
of the French period and there is much not in our possession still 
accessible. Under the Spanish régime, the government was aristo- 
cratic, autocratic and corrupt. The Cabildo did not possess or exer- 
cise the authority obtained by its French predecessor, the Superior 
Council. The records of that period were undoubtedly voluminous, 
because the Spanish official wrote much and wrote often. Each 
governor going out of office was, however, subjected to an inquiry 
at home which covered his whole administration. Due to this, it 
is said, each official carried back with him records and documents 
to fortify his defense. This would account, in part, for the paucity 
of our local Spanish Archives. 

Louisiana was sold by France to the United States in 1803, 
and provision was made for transferring to us the archives of the 


preceding government. Of course, it was contemplated Spain would 


deliver to France all the local records, and the United States would, 
in turn, receive them from France. But when Louisiana was de- 
livered, it was found the Archives had been stripped, leaving literally 
only chips and whetstones, particularly for the Spanish period. 

The investigations made in 1848 under the influence of Charles 
Gayarré established that France and Spain still held in their archives 


local records which, in truth, belonged to the colony and province 
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- and should never have been removed from it. The search for these 
records makes one of the world’s interesting stories. Mr. Gayarré 
was represented in Seville by Pascual de Gayangos, and the latter’s 
letter of August 31, 1848,to Mr. Saunders, United States Minister 
at Madrid, was the first reliable information that the papers still 
existed. As it is difficult to find a printed copy of Mr. Gayarré’s 
report, I hope to be pardoned for reading a part of this letter. He 
says: 


*‘After some delay, and in order to give the Chief Ar- 
_ chivero time to look for and to bring out to me the papers, if 
any, which relate to Louisiana, I had the satisfaction to hear 
that there was a large room full of them, that came from 
Madrid in 1828 __I was accordingly installed in the said room, 
and allowed to begin my search. I soon found that the papers 
were precisely in the same state as when they came from the 
capital, tied in bundles, most of which were not ticketed— 
and without the least order or classification. I began, how- 
ever, my search, and among a mass of useless trash, was lucky 
‘enough to discover, at the end of some days, some bundles 
or liasses, containing the correspondence of Unzaga, Navarro, 
Rendon, Morales, Miro, Carondelet, &c., who were either 
military governors or Intendants of Louisiana. I continued 
my researches, and was agreeably surprised to find part of the 
secret correspondence of Gen. Wilkinson, Dr. White, Col. 
Dunn, and other parties, who offered to annex Kentucky, 
Ohio, and other States, and were undoubtedly in the pay of the 
Spanish government, as may be fully proved by their own 
correspondence. Though these papers, as far as I can judge, 
are not complete, (some of the public officers at Madrid 
having neglected to send their contingent at the time), I have 
no hesitation to say that much interesting matter may be 
selected from those I now have in hand; and moreover, as on 
my return to Madrid, I shall not fail to look also in the ar- 
chives of the war office, and in those of the Suprimido Consejo 
de Indias, I have no doubt we shall find there whatever is 
wanting here. 
“So far with regard to the papers themselves. With 
regard to my proceedings here, I deem it necessary to call 
your attention to the following facts. The papers, as I said 
before, are in the greatest possible disorder, no attempt 
having been made to classify them since they came from 
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Madrid. Most of them have no other inscription but this: 
Louisiana, Florida Occidental; a few only have the year 
marked on the outside, in red letters, and the greater part, 
not to say all of them, contain such heterogeneous matter, 
that it requires a good deal of time and considerable patience 
to ascertain their contents. The archives are open only five - 
days in the week, from ten to one. No transcripts are allowed 
_ except those made by the clerks of the establishment, and 
that according to a tariff which is more than double the 


price usually paid at Madrid. 
Later, in 1849, Mr. Gayangos wrote as follows: 


“The state of those archives, I am sorry to say, is as. 
lamentably bad as any I have yet seen. Great masses of 
papers, thrown confusedly on large deal tables, or covering 
the floors of wide, desolate rooms; no indexes whatever, and 
the clerks as ignorant of Louisiana affairs, as if that State had 
never formed part of the Spanish monarchy.”’ 


More than fifty years after the above was written, Dr. Shepherd, 
representing the Carnegie Institution, madea careful research in the 
Spanish archives, and his report showed our records were still 
extant, and apparently as they were when Mr. Gayangos first saw 
them. He found thousands of documents lying uncared for in an- 
cient buildings in Seville, Madrid and Simancas, and others still re-- 
posing at Havana. Speaking of those in Seville, he said: 


“The 2,500 bundles of which the collection is ‘isiaoalt 
lie in confused heaps about the floor of a cellar-like room, 
where dampness, dust and moths are consuming the papers, 
and many of them are beyond reclaim. On account of their 
condition, which is a menace to the preservation of the papers © 
in the archives should they be brought into contact with 
them, these ‘Cuban’ documents are not supposed to be ac- 
cessible to the public.”’ 

“Of these 2,500 bundles of papers I should say that 
1,800 or 2,000 relate in some way or other to the history of 
Florida and Louisiana during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the early part of the nineteenth. Here the 
English and French originals of the Spanish translations, 
found in the regularly accessible sections of the archives, 
are assembled in copious quantities; and more, the details 
of the colonial administration in all its branches, the local 
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_ correspondence, private concerns, and a thousand and one 
matters of daily life are all buried with them. To the | 
historian of any of the States that come from Spanish Florida 
and Louisiana, as well of Kentucky and Tennessee, most of 

_ these papers are of great value, and many a nugget in this 
unexplored mine of the Indies is there also for the general 
historian of the United States.’’2 . 


When Louisiana passed into American control, so many great 
questions, racial, political and governmental, were presented, the 
Territorial Era resolved itself into a battlefield where the preserva- 
tion of ancient archives had no consideration and no place. The 
men of native birth had lived, or descended from those who had 
lived under French and Spanish rule; they knew their wrongs and 
their rights as subjects of a King or Emporer, and they understood 
the course of life here during the preceding century. They needed 
no records for this, and the history of the Territory was to them but 
a thing of yesterday. 

In 1809, however, a French emigrant, Francois Xavier Martin, 
long resident in North Carolina and Mississippi, was appointed 
by President Madison to the bench of the Superior Court of the 
Territory of Orleans, now the State of Louisiana. His position 
as Territorial Judge brought him in contact with our ancient institu- 
tions; his judicial studies carried him into the laws and customs 
of the place, which as yet had no other law for its governance. The 
governor and legislature were, it is true, making new laws, but they 
did not move as fast in those days as we now do. When the Territory 
became a State, in 1812, Martin left the bench and served as first 
Attorney General of Louisiana. In 1815, he became a judge of the 
Supreme Court. His decisions as Territorial and Supreme Judge 
would easily furnish the substance of a history of our law of the 
- ancient times, but he chose a wider field and wrote the History of 
Louisiana, which was published in New Orleans in 1827 and for the 
first time a chronological story was presented of life here for more 
than a hundred years. Judge Martin, as I have suggested, had the 


advantage of the archives, as well as living witnesses, and knowing — 


as we now do how much was concealed from his eyes, it is remarkable how 
true his touch was. He seldom misses the mark, and when he does, 
it is usually an inaccuracy due to lack of positive information and 
incomplete records. But accurate as is the work, he did not deal 


8The Spanish Archives and their importance for the History of the United States, American Hist, 
Assn. Report 1908 Vol. I, 147-183; Dunbar Rowland, Sth Ann. Report, Dept. Archives and History. 
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with history as we now understand it. We get from him broad 
outlines and much petty detail. The life of the people, and the meth- 
ods of government are only dimly traced. Notwithstanding these 
defects, he is justly regarded as the Father of Louisiana History. 
“ “Martin’s writings brought vididly before us the duty of gather- 
ing and preserving our archives. In Baton Rouge, a society was 
formed for that purpose but soon ceased to function. In 1836, in 
New Orleans, the Louisiana Historical Society was formed with 
Martin among the organizers and Judge Henry Bullard as President. 
It was set going with the support of an enthusiastic, influential 
and cultured membership. Judge Bullard delivered the inaugural 
address, which is one of our classics, and in this he delineated the 
course which we have tried ever since to follow. It was soon evident, 
however, that it was as yet too early to interest the authorities and 
the people in the dry bones of history, the archives and the society 
dragged slowly into the lees and dregs of forgotten things. There 
was, however, a leaven of public spirited souls always working for 
the good purpose, and in 1846, the society was reorganized with 
Martin old, blind and almost helpless, and soon to die, in the Presi- 
dent’s chair. But he was the inspiring cause of the renewal of ef- 
fort, and he had an executive committee whose names are written 
broad on our records. They were J. P. Benjamin, E. J. Forstall, 
Dr. Hawkes, Alfred Hennen, L. Janin, J. L. Riddell and J. D. B. 
de Bow. Under these men, a circular was prepared and sent through 
the State. This contained ten questions, all of historical import, 
seeking data and information which was. needed to begin the creation 
of a system; in short, a general search warrant for the material of 
Louisiana history. 

One of the members of the Saini was tas nil, Secre- 
tary of State of Louisiana under Governor Mouton. He had already 
begun the studies which later gave us the History of Louisiana in 
four volumes, which will continue to be a reservoir for future his- 
torians, at least until our archives are brought under modern re- 
search. Mr. Gayarré, in 1847, delivered before the Society his lec- 
ture on the Romance of History, which is incorporated in the first 
‘volume of the later work. He also influenced the Legislature of 
Louisiana to appropriate money, which was used to purchase a manu- 
script prepared by Mr. Magne in France from the records of Louisiana 
in the Ministry of Marine. This work is a summary and in some 
places a copy of those records. It was used by Mr. Gayarré in his 
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history, and it disappeared from our archives in the looting of the 
same by the Federal forces at Baton Rouge about 1862. Later 
it was recovered and it is now in the Cabildo, bound in one volume, 
called Notes et Documents. Fortiér used and acknowledges his 
debt to this work in his history of Louisiana. Recent examination 
under the light of modern research proves it to be still valuable, but 
not accurate or wholly reliable. About the same period, 1847, Mr. 
Edmond J. Forstall presented the society with a somewhat similar 
analysis of the original French archives prepared at his own expense 
in France. This has disappeared but fortunately it was reprinted 
in French’s Historical collections of Louisiana. (Part 2, 1850.) 

In the same year, Mr. Gayarré as Secretary of State, with the 
assistance of an appropriation of $2,000 succeeded in obtaining in 
Spain valuable transcripts of the Louisiana records, and he used 
these in his history of the Spanish domination. The report made 
by him to the legislature on this subject is called by Justin Windsor, 
the historian, one of the State documents of Louisiana. Through 
the kindness of Miss Grace King, I have read one of the rare copies 
_ of this report; a duplicate of it was printed by order of Congress over 
thirty years ago but it is now exceedingly rare. These Spanish 
‘documents after many adventures and subtractions are now in the 
Cabildo. 

In 1848, Senator John Perkins of Louisiana caused another 
compilation of the French records to be made at his expense, and 
presented this to the State, but I do not know whether it is still in 
the Society’s custody. 

It would unnecessarily burden this evening to follow up these 
details, and sufficient has teen said to show how seriously our fore- 
fathers pushed the matter and how deep the interest which they 
awakened. This is the genesis of our archives. The men who thus 


latored for us were on the right track and this was recognized by — 


the legislature, which in 1860 incorporated the Louisiana Historical 
Society and gave it a domicile at Baton Rouge, with an office in the 
State Capitol. Mr. Gayarré, in the meantime, had heen elected 
President, and one might have prophesied under his care a noble 
gathering up of the sources of history, but the Civil War came in 
1861 and in that clash of arms we had other things todo, while the for- 
tunes of war brought almost irreparable disaster upon the society. Baton 
Rouge, the Capital, was captured by the Federal forces; the Capitol 
was badly injured by fire. The archives were scattered and they have 
never been wholly recovered. When the Capitol was burning, the 
records of the Society and the archives of the State were in part 
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~ removed to the grounds outside, where they were left to the weather. 
and the mercy of the Federal soldiers, and in the general looting. 
most of the precious portions disappeared. Through the efforts of 


Mr. Gayarré, a search was instituted after the war, and with the 
assistance of Mr. Lyman Draper of Wisconsin a small part of these. 


was found in the keeping of the widow of a Federal officer and ice 


stored to the State, and they are now in the Cabildo. 

The era of reconstruction was one of utter stagnation in such. 
matters, but the society kept itself alive though almost moribund. 
One of the first steps in the rehabilitation of the State was legislative 


recognition of its value. An act passed by the Legislature in 1877 


enlarged the provisions of the Act of 1860 and changed its domicile. 
from Baton Rouge to New Orleans. Between those dates the ar- 
chives of the society had been moved from pillar to post and for a 
long time thereafter were transferred almost as often as a cat moves: 
her kittens. Finally, they fell to the custody of Tulane University 
and there remained until the Cabildo was made their resting place. 
Mr. Gayarré continued to be President until 1888 and was suc- 
ceeded by Judge W. W. Howe. The organization and the office were, 
however, empty names. That whole period 1860-1893 is barren. In 
1893, William Preston Johnston, President of Tulane University, 


rallied a few devoted scholars to his support and blew life once more ~ 


into the fragile body. Professor Fortiér was made President, Prof. 
Ficklin, Miss Grace King, William Beer and other active and earnest. 
workers in history associated in the good work.‘ For a third 


time the society was revived and apparently it has now passed the 


stage of struggle and is firmly entrenched in public appreciation. 
Under the new administration great strides have been made. There 
is a good membership, a printed record is published from time to 
time, in truth everything is being done that a privately supported 
organization can do without legislative assistance. When the Supreme 
Court moved from the Cabildo in 1909, that building was dedicated 
by the State to historical purposes and later turned over by the City: 
of New Orleans to the Board of Curators of the State Museum, and 
the society was domiciled therein.5 The records were brought to- 
gether once more and for about ten years in this new home a stead- 


fast effort has been made by earnest men and women to keep alive 


public interest in the Cabildo and its collections. The Museum 
of Natural History, created by the State, operates alongside the 


Society as a separate legal entity; there is harmony between the two. 


‘Grace King, Preface 7, La. Hist. Soc. Pubs. p. 6. _ 


sAct 79, p. 106, 1902—New Council Series, Ordinance No. 5305, July 1, 1908. 
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institutions and their joint exhibit at the Cabildo is visited by thous- 
ands every year. These well-kept rooms and interesting relics are 
indeed one of our civic attractions. They should be known to every 


person in Louisiana, and it should be the duty of all of us to take a 


personal interest in the joint work of the two organizations and in 
their objects and purposes. The expense of the Museum is borne 
by the State and it is unquestionably a necessity in the advancement 
of Louisiana, because here is gathered a collection which appeals 
to every one interested in the physical and natural history of his 
country. The Archive side, however, is neglected by the State. 
That is to say, it furnishes little or no money for its support, and the 
result is no substantial progress has been made toward the increase 
of its collections or the exploration of what we have. Bad as this is, 
time is working against us toward the destruction of the papers, 
which have not keen examined, classified, indexed or catalogued so 
that they may Le opened to the student and historian. So far as 
knowledge of these records is concerned, the page is blank, for no 


single student could undertake to burrow through the mass. The > 
story of the one hundred and eight boxes containing these records” 


from 1718 to 1803 has been repeated so often§ it only needs be said 
that the documentary remains of French and Spanish Louisiana are 
interred in these boxes without regard to relationship or respect 


for the future. The boxes are many, the dates confused, the papers 


‘mixed. It may be that in the past some one lived who knew the 
contents of these closed receptacles—there are some persons now 
‘living who have seen some of the papers, but no one may be found who 
has ever seen them all. They are piled in the vault at the Presbytery 
(the building below the Cabildo) awaiting the Pandora touch that 
shall set loose their blessings on an anxious world. 


If I have succeeded in interesting you at all, you will be asking 
yourselves the question why it should be necessary to argue for the 
preservation of heirlooms of this character. You will be saying it 
is self-evident that they should be protected and the collections in- 
creased and that the archives should be put in such shape that you 


and your children and the people of the world may be able to read, 


understand and enjoy them. There is an old maxim that water never 
rises higher than its source. The legislature has too many cares, too 
many demands upon the public purse, to go out of its way to care for 


voiceless, dumb and neglected interests. Therefore, the first failure _ 


is our own. If we would insist upon the performance of this duty 


6Old papers of Colonial times, Alcee Fortier, 1 Pubs. La. Hist. Sy. Part II, 1895 p. 6. Price Re- 
port 8 Ibid 7. 3 
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and make our voices audible, the legislature would hear and would 
be glad to act, and furthermore, would find the money necessary 
to do the right thing, the proper duty. These archives are the prop- 
erty of the State. The officers are powerless to care for them unless 
the legislature grants the means; a legislative act directing the 
Secretary of State to put them in order and to provide for the publi- 
cation would meet every difficulty which now oppresses us. 

‘It may surprise you to know that for seventeen years, our neigh- 
bor, Mississippi, has had an active department of Archives and 
History, well supported by the people and government. While we 
have keen sleeping she has been gathering records that pertain to 
us and that we should have had. A mass of original and creative 
work has been done by her and it is recognized all over the world. 
The reprinting of valuable archives which she has undertaken at her 
own expense places her in the first rank of civilized peoples. Rich 
and proud Louisiana may well go to school at Mississippi’s Capital. 
She would bring back ideas and the ambition to live up to them. 

Our legislature only needs to be told, needs only to be assured 
that it has public sentiment behind it, and the result will be accom- 
plished. What is it we must tell the legislature? What is it you 
must tell yourselves? Briefly, it is our duty to call attention to the 
fact that we have in the Cabildo the original charters of government, 
original records of the French Superior Council, thousands of papers 
representing the History of Louisiana under French and Spanish 
dominion. To illustrate what we have, there has been recently 
exhumed and printed three Constitutions granted by Louis of France 
in 1712, 1716, and 1719, creating the Superior Council and a form of 
government for Louisiana, documents of equal importance to the 
charters and constitutions of the English Colonies with which our 
_school children are familiar. These documents have never been 
referred to in any history of Louisiana. Their existence was forgotten. 
They were practically lost to memory and out of the service of man- 
kind. | 

thd Cabildo a mass. of material covering the lore 
operation of the French government of Louisiana and all the de 
of life under government. In these Court and Council AD 9 


will be found the history of the people of Louisiana in their daily 


lives, a subject hardly noticed in any of our printed histories. We 
will discover by the translation of these documents how our fore- 
fathers lived, how laws were made and promulgated, how rights 'were 
protected and how remedies were enforced, on all of which our his- 
tory is silent. 
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- Iilustrating briefly as I must, I show you here an early Ordi- . 
nance, in fading ink, the production of the King and the Superior © 
Council. I could show you other ordinances governing almost every — 
detail of life, all in the same fading ink, and some of them signed © 


by the great historical personages of Louisiana. It would surprise 
you to know from: these laws that many of the questions which are 
still alive and urgent in this country were alive and urgent in the 
early part of the Eighteenth Century. : ‘Here, for instance, is an ordi- 
- nance to suppress the nuisance of idlers and loafers; another to pre- 
vent the sale of intoxicants to sailors; another to regulate the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. You will be pleased to know, however, 
that in all this mass of legislation there is nothing said about the 
lawyers. They were evidently law-abiding and had not fallen across 
the good order and well-doing of the community. Our lamented 
friend Fortiér, long a member of this Club, wrote a history of Louis- 
iana in which he noted this peculiarity and said it was due to the fact 
that there were no lawyers in Louisiana in that period; and another 
writer has countered by saying that if there were no lawyers perhaps 
it was due to the fact that there was no money in the community 
to pay them. But the real truth about the lawyers in these early 
days will be shown by these old records whenever they are trans- 
lated and published. The lawyer was there active in the protection 
of the people, and doubtless just as much in demand as he now is. 

In the Spanish period, these records will show how the Cabildo 
operated as a method of government for the Province and the City 


of New Orleans and as a court of law, and they will explain the life - 


of the French Creole under Spanish masters and rehabilitate those 
- people and justify many things in their history. Indeed, it is the 
belief today that the opening of our local records to public use would 
result ina rewriting of the history of the people of Louisiana. The 
Spanish government was a mild tyranny. For this reason, and be- 
cause also of the justice of the principles of its laws, it left an impress 
on our race, our customs, our laws and our institutions which 
never pass from us. We are doing things now under forms then 
established. Our laws today reflect the laws of that period, particu- 
larly in all matters concerning the family. But in our history there 
has always been the missing link between the laws themselves and the 
influence which operated in the enforcement of them. The French 
and Spanish régimes were supposed to be entirely under French and 


Spanish laws, but it is a fact that there grew up a body of Louisiana 


construction and interpretation which is today our Civil Law. If 
it be true these local records would supply that missing link, that one 
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thing would justify any appeal which we would make to the legisla- 
ture for recognition and protection and publication of our archives. 
3 When the Spaniard passed, the Frenchman came again. For 
twenty days. only the representative of Napoleon, the Colonial 


Prefect Laussat, had possession of Louisiana, awaiting the arrival 


_ of Jefferson’s agents who had been deputized to take over the province. 
He was a very active Frenchman too. In the short period of his 
official tenure, he abolished the Cabildo and did various other and 
sundry things tending to eliminate Spanish ideas. He was prodi- 
giously agressive, and the voice runs out of breath in the mere effort 
to follow and tell his activity. He created problems in law and in 
_ government that sorely vexed President Jefferson and Claiborne, his 
_ Governor, and some of these problems are still in the region where 
history studies and debates and fails to explain. There are records 
here of this man and his work, and in France there are volumes of 
papers on the same subject. Why should we leave these things un- 
noticed and forgotten? 

In the Territorial Period after Louisiana had passed into the 
possession of the United States, we could show the legislature a 
' mass of records scattered all over the State which would supply to 
history some very valuable features now indistinct and misunderstood. 
We could show the slow operation of the legal and social machinery 
whereby French and Spanish Louisianians were accustomed to 
democratic liberty and grew slowly into American habits; we could 
show how they were weaned gradually from their native tongue and 
love of their mother country and became adopted children, and good 
children of the new, free commonwealth of Louisiana. These are 
things whereof our books of history tell us little or nothing. There 
is much in printed history concerning the politics of the times, but 
the social and domestic side is neglected. The working of the ma- 
chinery of life in the courts and in the family is recognized today as 
one of the chief ingredients of history. Our records should be opened 
to produce this information. | 

If it is true that these records would show the local adminis- 
tration of Governor Claiborne in a light that never has been printed, 
that alone would be a good reason for legislative action. Those of us 
who have been able to spend time in these records are able to say 
that many things concerning this administration repose in those 
records and nowhere else. And it is true here as it is of the French 
and Spanish regimes, that a classification, cataloguing and indexing 
of the Territorial records, would make it necessary to rewrite the 
history of the Territory, and it would then be a true history indeed. 
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In all that I have said, I have purposely omitted one vast sub- 
ject and reserved it for the last, because it is a very delicate one and 
yet of the greatest importance to us from the archivist’s point of 
view. Under the French and Spanish dominion, the Catholic Church 
was a part of the government. That government was made up of 
three classes, the ruler, the soldier and the churchman. The ruler 
was assisted in the French period by the Superior Council made up 
in time wholly by local people, which grew in power until it became 
a moulder of public opinion. The Spanish ruler was assisted by the 
Cabildo, a very curious institution composed of officials whose offices 
were sold at auction to the highest bidder and became hereditary 
rights which could be passed on to the heir for a consideration paid the 
government. It was largely a make-believe, a buffer between the 
people and the rulers. The real power was exercised by officials 
appointed by the Crown of Spain. Therefore the Cabildo did not 
hold the same relation to the life of the people that its predecessor, 
the Superior Council, held with the French Colonists. But neither 


of these bodies came in conflict with the Church. It not only ruled 


the conscience of the people but it kept the record of births, marriages 
and deaths and much other vital statistics. It has been said, and I 
think on authority, and it is true that the publication of the church 
registers of Louisiana in the French and Spanish times would be a 
most valuable gift to the history of the State. In Mobile, which was 
once the Capital of Louisiana, one of these Church registers has been 
printed and is accessible. In Louisiana (the State as we now know 
it) none of the registers, so far as we know, have been opened to pub- 
lic study. In the church archives in New Orleans lie the family 
histories of this whole period, and it is said these writings are in al- 
most perfect condition. Im St. Martinville and in Natchitoches, 
there are very old churches, some of the first founded in Louisiana, 
whose archives are in fairly good condition. Other churches in the 
State doubtless have similar records. What would the people of 
Louisiana not give for the information here buried? | 

It is believed the Church is ready to make this contribution 
to the history of Louisiana and only awaits the invitation of the 
government to begin the work. This is a matter largely diplomatic 
and governmental, and the legislature should be urged to address 
the powers of the Church and to invoke their sympathetic assistance 
in this great and necessary contribution to our history. _ 

Besides the records at the Cabildo, there is a mass of material 
in the State Library, at the Howard, under the watchful care of its 
efficient librarian who is here tonight, at the Ci ty Hall in New Or- 
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leans, and jn every ancient Court House in the Parishes which may 
have escaped fires and theft and the passage of time. 

You will see from what has been said that a wide field of interest 
and value js at your doors if you care to enter act ively into the 
occupation of it, but there is another feature which is even more 

portant. For years, the private records of our old families have 
ie disintegrating. Death, removal, the ordinary break-up which is 
the fate of life is operating to the Joss and dispersion of records that 
the suryivors would gladly deposit in an historical] collection proper- 


Ty safeguarded and protected. These records are not only family 


histories, but many of them touch the public history at points and 

under aspects not elsewhere preserved. We cannot expect these 

We eat collections of the dead and the living to come wholly by gift. 
e 


should be prepared to take them over, when and wherever we — 


can, and ‘the State should be ever ready to do bet part in this re- 
ect. 

I have detained you longer than I expected ihe I commenced 
to write this essay, and I must close it repeating again and again 
the statement that you have down in the Cabildo a mass of valuable 
records, so valuable that dealers i in, and collectors of such material 
would gladly pay prices for it that would exceed the cost of putting 
them in order and printing them. I might go further and say they 
would pay for it such prices as would make some of us comfortable 
in an assured income. Of course, if it was our business to sell records, 
we would not treat them like rubbish as we now do, but would long 
since haye had somebody at work to polish up and exhibit our wares. 

Besides our Cabildo collection of records, manuscripts, maps and 
documents, we have pictures, books, physical objects of various kinds, 
that illustrate almost every period of our history. How many of you 


have found your way to that historic spot? Yet wherever the learned 


and the wise meet together in this wide world, that collection is 
spoken of with reverence, regard and wonder. Wonder particularly— 
wonder, that the people of Louisiana permit it to lie there unsup- 

orted and undeyeloped. Rich as is that collection, it could be made 
richer still. A slight tithe upon the collected taxes of Louisiana 
devoted to the enlargement and exploitation of that collection would 
create a mecca in the City of New Orleans more famous than some of 


the great halls and places of exhibition of Europe or the Eastern and 


Western cities of this Union. 
How much longer shall it be said the State of Louisiana neglects 


this collection and turns a blind side to her Archives? These valuable, 
ancient, splendid memorials of the past now crumbling me | the dust 
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_ and passing day by day out of the reach of her children should receive 
the enlightened care that you and each of you give your own trea- 
sures. 


"ie was riding through a wayside village in Louisiana accompanied 
rs i: dear friend of the oldest race. { called his attention to 
the fact that we had not seen the name of any of his tribe on 


the yillage signs. “My friend,” he replied, “‘that is true. is 


no money in this town.” ‘There is, I grieve to say, no “money” 
these records. They cannot he capitalized for indiyidual iran 
dizgingat but there is something better than money in them, charac- 
_ ide, love, respect, veneration, these are the rewards the records 
for us. The people of Louisiana, their birthright, is hidden in 
they archives, and some day some son or daughter of Louisiana 
should be able to lay the laurel wreath upon our conduct of today, if 
we shall have opened this splendid history to our 


Let us then be up and doing. Let us not take the view of our 
npatriot in the country village, ‘There is no money there,”’ but 
on attest bestir ourselves and rally the incoming legislature 


of 1920 wie an appeal to do its duty and do it now. 
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FRAY ANTONIO DE SEDELLA re 
PART II | | L 


Based Upon Documentos Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba 


Compiled by Clarence Wyatt Bispham, S. T. M. 
| Member Louisiana Historical Society 


Summary of Bibliography and M.S. S. Used in Parts 1 and 2 
Printed During the Year 1919 in the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly for the Articles _ 
Antonio de Sedella 


(1) Abrege Vie de Pere Antoine, Cabildo. 
(2) - Visit of Lafayette to America. Howard Library. 
(3) Letter of Antonio to miCOne, Du Bourg. Archives St. Louis 
Cathedral. 
(4) M.S. of Antonio to Miro. Howard Library. Legajo 102—52 
and 53. | 
(5) Declaration of Spanish King. Howard Library. Legajo 102— 
54, 
(6) M. S. S. of controversy between Antoine and Vicar General. 
Legajo 142—1-9. a 
(7) Documentos Precedentes de la Isla de Cuba: 16 M.S. S,1815. 
Howard Library. 
(8) Letter Books of Governor Claiborne, Vols. I II and IV. 
(9) Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, by John G. Shea, Vol. IT. 
(10) Ex Tabulario S. C. de Prop. Fide. Scritture Referite Nei Con- 
- gressi-America Centrale. Dal Canada All ’Istmo Di Panama. 
Dal 1791 al 1817 Vol. III, Fol. 169 (French). 
3 (11) Ex Tabulario S. C. de Prop Fide. Congregazioni Particol ari | 
| Vol. 145, Fol. 95 (Latin). ; 
(12) Same. Vol. 145, Fol. 44 (French) Mar. 6, 1807. | 
(13) Same Vol. 145, Fol. 40 (Latin and French)? | | 
| 


(14) Same. Vol. 145, Fol. 69: 2 Documents (Spanish). | : 
q (15) Same. Vol. 145, Fol. 71 (Spanish). | 
: M. S. S. 10 to 15 (inclusive) at Howard Library. 
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Fray Antonio de Sedella---Part II. 


Once more I venture to ask your attention to the doings and 
writing of this Priest of the Cathedral of Saint Louis. My sole ex- 
cuse is that entirely new evidence has been found in a series of papers 
sent to Mr. William Beer, of the Howard Memorial Library, called 


“Documentos Procedentes ge la Isla de Cuba.” They cover three 


Episodes in the life of Sedella. They are most important, for they 
cover questions hitherto obscured either fram ignorance of the facts, 
or from a determined policy to pass them by unnoticed and so to 
cloud the evidence. — 

Episode 1 has to do with (a) the letters i in Spanish from Sedella 
to Miro resulting in the famous arrest. 

(b) The King’s Decree, 1794; (c) The formal] restitution and 
reinstatement of Antonio by the Bishop of Louisiana and the Baron 
de Carondelet. In all, five M.S. S. never before printed. — 


Episode I. 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 102. (52) 
(Al margen). Reservado No. 3. 

Practicadas ya con el “‘sigilo y cautela,’”’ que se me pre- 
yienen, y debo por mi Ministerio de Comisario del Ste. Oficio, 
las correspondientes averiguaciones para dar cumplimiento 
a una Real Orden la mas interesante a ambas Magestados, 
comunicada al Tribunal de la Suprema, que se me transcribe 

. por el de Cartagena de donde dependo, encargandoma estrcha- 
mente con fecha de 9 de Diciembre del ano proximo pasado 
su mas exacto desempefio conforme a la Real Voluntad, me 
sera indispensable para puntualizarla a en todas sus partes, 
como se me manda, recurrir 4 deshora de la noche, a al gun 


cuerpo de Guardia, 4 pedir alguna gente de tropa, que auxilien 


en caso necesario mis operaciones; a este fin se servira V. S. 
dar el correspondiente aviso secreto, al que comande la del 
Principal. Prevencion u otra que le parezea, con orden al- 


ternativa para que me franqueen immediatamente que llegue — 


el caso los soldados que pida; avisandome V. S. sin perdida de 

tiempo del paraje adonde comunica su orden para mi gobierno. 
Dios gue a V. S. m*. a®. Nueva Orleans a las neuve de la 

noche del dia 28 de Abril de 17 a—Fy. Antonio de Sedella 

(hay una rubrica).: 
Sor. Gobernador de la Luisiana. 
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The gr Student who studies these M. S. S. will see at a 
ance that Gayarré has only given part of the story. With the 
equest of Sedella for a body-guard of soldiers, came another request 
n case the first demand was not granted. “Con Order alternative.” 
What was the alternate order? Both Miro and Sedella must have 


known. We are left in ignorance. Was it a political secret that 


even Sedella did not dare to write? Was thisacode? It is uncer- 


. We know reference was made to another plan. And it was a 
plan very secret. You remember Miro paid no attention to this 


note. Whereupon, in the middle of the night Sedella wrote again 


and i in a ‘strain that savored of the mood imperative. 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 102. (53) 
(Al margen) ‘‘Reservado.” — 

_ Ayer a las 9 de la noche, pasé oficio a V. S. para que se 
sirviese dar una orden secreta alternativa al cuerpo de Guardia, 
que tenga a bien a fin de que me imparta auxilio de tropa, 
luego que lo pida; y como hasta esta hora VY. S. no me ha 
comunicado 4 qual de ellos debo courrir le hago presente, 
que peligra el exito de mi comision en la tardanza y siendo 
esta de la mayor gravedad y suma Ymportancia al servicio 
del Rey; se servira V. S. comunicarme sin demora el aviso que 
ayer le pedi, para proceder yo en su consecuencia a llenar mi 
encargo. 


Dios gue a V. S. m*. a’. Nese 


tarde de este dia 29 de 1790—F r. Antonio de Sedella (hay una 


rubrica). 
Sor. Gobernador e Yntendente Gral de la lens 


wpedella’s impatience is again stressed: You have the urgent re- 
uest “‘V. S. para que si sirviesse dar una Orden secreta alternativa.”’ 
Evidently | it seemed impossible to procure the soldiers. Very well 
then, let us proceed in secret! This Episode (a) has always been 
called Sedella’s attempt to practice the Holy Office as Inquisitor. ‘I 
disagree utterly with such views. Of all the foolishly impossible 
attempts, this would take front-rank. The Spanish Inquisjtion was 


at its last gasp in 1790. It had read the certain portents that marked 


its sure decline and fall. Every student of the policy of the Church 
of Rome has the highest respect for her sagacity and clear-sightedness. 
Rome could never make such a mistake as to put the Holy Office 

into New Orleans. We must read between the lines. And from a 
_ prolonged study of all three Episodes, I am convinced: | 


(a) That Antonio from start to finish was sent over here chiefly 
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as the King’s Political Agent. (b) That the office of Inquisitor was 


given him not to use but as a blind to cover his real work for the 
King and the government at Madrid. If the time ever comes when 
Spain will be willing to bare her politico-religious secrets, the reason 
for Sedella’s actions will be verified by M. S. S. » be found perhaps 


at Seville. 
Accepting this more than theorem, the whole ieciation is cleared. 


Miro and Sedella were on opposite sides of the political game. They 


were enemies. In the “blind” that Sedella used, Miro saw his oppor- © 
tunity to rid himself of his enemy and he took it when he sent Sedella — 


to Cadiz. But Miro never guessed how important a person was this 
Parish Priest and what a huge mistake he and Cirillo made until 
the following Royal Order had been received from the King himself: 


Papeles de Cuba.—Legajo 102. (54) ; 

El Rey—Reverendo en Cristo P*. Obispo de in Pro- 
vincias de la Luisiana y Florida de mi Consejo. Por R. 
Cedulas de veinte y dos de Julio del ano de mil setecientos 

’ noventa y uno, y diez y seis de Noviembre del noventa y dos, 
tube a bien remitir con la primera al Reyerendo Obispo de la 
Diocesis de la Habana los autos y sumario que havia formado 
su auxiliar D. Fr. Cirilo de Barcelona contra Fr. Antonio 
Sedella Religioso Capuchino, cura, Vicario, Juez Eclesiastico 
de la Parroquial de la Ciudad de Nueva Orleans con los com- 
provantes y otras varias representaciones de los motivos y 
causas reservadas, que le obligavon a ello; encargandole entre 
otras cosas proveyere lo que hayase mas conforme a derecho, 
sobre todos los defectos, que se lo imputaron, siendo mi volun- 
tad se bolviese immediatamente a la Luisiana el referido 
Religioso a costa del Governador de ella; y del expresado 
Auxiliar, restituyendole a su destino, y cargos de que fue 
despojado contra el orden legal, en caso que no encontrase 
algun justificado motivo para no hacerlo, prosediendo sobre 
todas los particulares que se indicaban a averiguar la verdad 
por los medios mas veraces y adecuados a las circunstancias 
produciendo a su tiempo lo que fuese mas correspondiente a su 

-merito, dandome cuenta con la justificacion de sus resultas 
para lo que huviere lugar, y previniendole por la segunda aver 
extranada no repusiesse al mencionado. Fr. Antonio Sedella en 
los referidos cargos, conforme a dro, en cumplimiento de mi Real 
voluntad, esperando lo verificase immediatemente, -haviendo 

- retirar al Comisionado D. Teodoro Tirso Enrriques, si per- 
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maneciese todavia a la mayor brevedad, para obiar re- 
cursos y quexas. En este estado con fecha de veinte y ocho 
de Diciembre del ano proximo pasado:se me ha representado 
con documentos a nombre del referido Religioso los grandes 
_ perjuicios que le occasionaba el insinuado Reverendo Obispo 
de la Havana, pues lexos de verificar su restitucion en el 
Vicariato, havia querido retificar los falsos testigos de la 
sumaria de su Auxiliar deteniendole en aquella Ciudad sin 
justificado motivio, con detrimento de su dro, y en desprecio 
de lo que se le tenia encargado por las referidas mis Real es 
cedulas; mediante lo qual y de las refleciones que por menor 
exponia concluia suplicardo me dignase mandar entre otras 
cosas, que os entregase el referido Diocesano de la Havana 
no solo la sumaria y documentos que se le remitieron a cerca 
de su conducta, sino tam bien todo lo practicado per el Comis- 
ionado D. Teodoro Tirso. Enrriquez, sin desfalco ni desmen- 
bracion, para poder usar de su dro ante vos conforme a las 
Leyes. Visto lo referido en mi Consejo de las Indias con los 
antecedentes del asunto, y lo que en su inteligencia expuso mi 
Fiscal; ha parecido rogaros y encargaros (como lo executo) 
deis complimiento a las respectivas mis Reales Cedulas 
cometidas al Diocesano de la Havana en razon al seguimiento 
de la causa del mencionado Fr. Antonio Sedella, y restitucion 
a su Curato, mediante a que sois el Superior lexitimo, con 
quien deven entenderse las citadas providencias avocandos. 
la causa en qualesquiera estado que se hallase para su prose- 
cucion, conforme a lo que estu ya dispuesto; que asi es mi 
voluntad. Fecha en San borenzo a veinte y dos de Octubre 
de mil setecientos noventa y quatro—Yo El Rey—Por 
mandado del Rey Nuestro Senor-Antonio Ventura del Franco— 
se hallan tres rubricas. 
Es conforme al original a que me remito. Nueva Orleans 
y Agosto 8 de 1795. 
(Hay una rubrica.) 


This order will be a genuine surprise! 

(a) The King’s name is used not only officially, but the King 
declares himself personally and positively. He evidently knows that 
on his return via Cuba, Sedella had been detained. He knows who 
has been responsible and he pays his compliments to these gentlemen 
in no uncertain language! He orders them to allow Sedella to pro- 
ceed at once to New Orleans, and be reinducted as Curé, and that the 
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legal processes used by Miro and Cirillo to detain Sedella should be 
laid before the King. 

(b) That Sedella although legally absent from New Orleans 
not more than two years was really away for four years. 

(c) That he was detained there by the Governor of Louisiana 
and the Aux Bishop of Tricaly. | 

(d) That an order of the King so sharply condemnatory would 
never have been made unless Sedella was Agent of the King. Legajo 
102-56 is the formal Order based upon the Royal Order from the 
Bishop of Louisiana. 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 102. (56 ) 

Por el oficio de V. S. Y. de ayer quedo enterado de haber 
V. S. Y. con la misma fecha puesto en posesion del Curato de 
esta Parroquia de Sn Luis oy del Sacrario de la Catedral al 


Religioso Capuchino Fr. Antonio Sedella en virtud de la RI 


Cedula de 22 de Octubre del ano pasado cuya copia me acom- 
pana V. S. Y. reservandose tener despues el acuerdo conven- 
iente conmigo sobre el destino del cura antecesor Fr. Joachin 
Portillo a que estare pronto. quanda a V. S. Y. le — 

Nueva Orleans 9 de Agosto de 1795. 

Yl1.lmo. Sor. Obispo de la Luisiana. 


Another formality from Carondelet: 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 102. (55) 
Por Rl. Cedula de 22 de Octre. del ano immediate que 
recibi en la Hav*. y acompana a V. S. en copia se me ordena 


entre otras cosas restituir al P. Fr. Anto. Sedella Religioso 


Capuchino al Curato de esto Parroqa de San Luis oy del 
Sagrario de la Catedral; lo que he verificado en este dia a 
, reserva de tener despues el acuerdo combeniente con V. S. 
ere el destino de su antecesor FR. Joaquin Portillo del propio 
orden, lo que que participo a V. S: para su noticia. 
i Dios gue a V. S. m*. a®. Nueva Orleans y Agto. 8 de 1795. 
El Obispo de la Luisiana (hay una rubrica). 
Sor. Baron de Carondelet. 


No other reason, save that of King’s Political Agent will account 

for this reversal. 7 

The second Episode consists of the controversy between Reverdsid 

Patrick Walsh, Vicar-General, and Sedella, when the latter was 
robbed of his “‘facultos.”’ This consists of (a) a translation in 
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from an article ‘Religion in Louisiana,” by F. C. Philippi in “L’Ob- 
servateur Louisianais,’” May, 1896. The French original will be 
found in Volumes 1892-97 at the Howard Library. 

In September, 1803, a bull of Pope Pius VII placed Monsignor 
Carroll of Baltimore and Primate of America in charge of this Diocese. 
In a mission country, Rome does not disturb herself greatly concern- 
ing distances. Previously New Orleans was dependent upon Quebec: 
Today she is assigned to Baltimore. She submits to religious changes | 
in government quite as easily as political changes. The religious | 
authorities do not consult us any more than the shopkeeper would 
consult us over the sale of his goods. Bishop Carroll never visited 
his new territory any more than the Titulars of Quebec had done. 
He contented himself by naming, at the end of December, a Vicar- 
General to administer the Diocese. He chose Fr. Olivier Chaplain, 
of the Ursulines. History says very little of Fr. Olivier. It is proba- 
ble that he was administrator for a short time, for only two years 
later we find Fr. Walsh Vicar-General and Administrator. Bishop 
Carroll, being an Irishman, had judged it best to send to Louisiana 
to represent him, a man of his own nationality. The Priests of this 
Mission were Spaniards, Italians, French or German. It is at the 
beginning of the year 1805 that a real war broke out between the 
Vicar-General and the Curé of the Cathedral. It does not speak well 
for those who should think seriously of the obstacles and then of the 
welfare of the future diocese: The Vicar-General was dissatisfied 
with the arrangements of the Curé and sought to change matters. 
He who refused to obey orders brought down upon himself Ecclesias- 
tical censure. Fr. Antoine took no notice of these orders and raised 
the flag of revolt very high. Why Monsignor Walsh was not satis- 
fied with the conduct of the Curé we cannot divine. His reasons were 
many. There did not exist many abuses. Preceding administrations 
had been powerless to remedy the situation. Father Walsh ran against 
_ old established customs which had been publicly condemned in every 

civilized country, but which in New Orleans passed unnoticed. 
Without seeking any further motive one can understand that the 
Vicar-General was justified in the step taken! | 

_ It is beyond doubt that Antoine exercised a notable influence 
over the whole population. Father Walsh in no way had gained the 
confidence of the people. As a stranger, the people tolerated him, 
but did not recognize him as Master. Really, he had an air of an in- 
truder.. Nevertheless he represented the authority, but authority 
far-away—authority that could not understand. the real state of 
affairs in the Diocese. For the good of religion, the Vicar-General 
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without any doubt thought that Sedella ought to be removed by 
force from the Cathedral. When one takes such a course, he ought 
to have strong reasons to influence him, for the spirit of the Church 
demands that no one should ever seek to remove a Curé from his 
Office, against his will, until he shows reasons not only grave but 
canonical. Without doubt Ecclesiastical authority in America at all 
times has been possessed with inexact ideas of the rights of Subalterns. 
She has not carefully studied the Ecclesiastical laws on this subject. | 
In fact, Law reduces itself to the caprice of the man who happens to 
be in power, and certainly at this time and in this case, the Law was 
a dead letter! | 

It was also necessary to take into consideration the dispositions 
of people irritated by all manner of vexations. There was a constant 
succession of new Masters who were ‘“‘Lording it’’ over them. Yes- 
terday French, they were today Spaniards, to become French to- 
morrow and Americans the day after. Necessarily the religious side 
followed the political and the faithful could not but show fatigue at 
these jumps. Most naturally, they guarded their esteem and attach- 
ment for the Priest whom they knew and loved, and showed defiance 
to the newcomers as the change of power was in progress. Reverend 
Patrick Walsh finding no sympathy among the people had recourse to 
the Governor, praying him to seize Sedella by main force that his rights 
should be recognized. He tried to persuade Claiborne that he had 
views dangerous as well to the State as to Religion. The governor 
determined to keep a reserved neutrality before the two combatants 
although he showed some little embarassment at the accusations of 
the Vicar-General. 

“The Father Antoine assembled his people and declared be- 
fore them that this Cathedral was not the property of the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church as the Vicar-General pretended, but really 
the property of the Catholics of New Orleans. 

“In America, the Church separated from the State has the right 
to possess itself of a charter: To form a corporation and conduct its _ 
affairs under a legal title. This corporation becomes one moral per- 
son having the right to possess property as any citizen. ‘C’est en 
verture de ce droit garanti par la Constitution des Etats-Unis que Le 
Pere Walsh reclame la propriete de la Cathedrale.’”’ | 

The Vicar-General having found neither sympathy from people 
or government addressed himself to the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of New Orleans. 

Conformably to the laws of the Church the Monk ought to have 
been routed out of his pretensions. The Court did not see this view- 
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point and rendered judgment against Abbe Walsh, V. G. Not only 
was Pere Antoine maintained and in his duties of Curé but “his 
marguilliers,’’” Church Wardens, were recognized as ‘Administrators 
of true proprietary rights, the Catholics of New Orleans.” 

Two points of interest are here seen: The hand hidden it is true, 
but powerful, of the Spanish Government; it took the part of Sedella 
against the Ecclesiastical Power of the Church. Note this combined 
force—French and Spanish—is the reason. Sedella was protected and 
won his fight. 

We have studied this contention from a French Ecclesiastical 
view-point, a free lance magazine it is true, but one favorable to the 
Church. 

(b) Now look at the matter from Spanish M. S. S. never r before 
printed. 


Documentos Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba. Legajo 142, 1-9, 
Copia at Howard Library. 


- Episode II. 


Papeles de Cuba—Légajo 
Senor Provisor, y Vicario General: | 
Los continuos sonrejos, dicterios, calumnias y desprecios, 
que frecuentemente recibo de los dos Padres tenientes de cura, 
especialmente del Prebitero l’espinase, me estimulan 4 hacerle 
presente 4 Vm. me mande separar del Curato, que en el dia 
exerzO quasi en el nombre. Que el dicho Padre l’espinase se 
porte asi contra mi, no lo estrafio tanto; pues su irregular 
conducta la dex6 bien notada, y estampada en Jamayca, 
hasta denuncialo los superiores en papeles publicos fixados en 
la Puerte de aquella Yglesia; pero lo que me llena de admira- 
-cién es la conducta del otro, quien esta aun percibiendo el 
sueldo de S. M. C. y con pretensiones de pasar pensionada a 
alguna de sus Dominios. No entre Sefior, en otre detelle, pues 
el escandalo de ayer, y el de hoy son garantes de lo que insinuo. 
Espero supplicandole me contexte, para en su vista con- 
- ferenciar con el Sefior Marques de Casa Calvo, unico en el dia 
Representente de la Naci6n espafiola, 4 fin de que S. S. quede 
enterado de mi ultima, en el dia, forzada Resolucién. Dios guarde 
4 Vm. muchos afios. Nueva Orleans, 5 de Marzo de 1805. 
Fr. Antonio de Sedella. Senor Don Patricia Walsh. 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 142. (2) : 
He recibido el oficio de V. R. del dia de ayer en que me 
hace presente, mande separar a V. R. del Curato, que en el 
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dia exerce quasi en el nombre; vistos los continuos sonrojos, 
dicterios, calumnias, y disprecios que frequentemente recibe 
de los padres Teniantes de Cura; a fin de conferenciar (en 
visto de mi contestacion) con el Sor. Marqués de Casa Calvo 
"unico representante en el dia de la Nacién Espafiola) sobra 
su ultima (en el dia) forzada resoluci6n; y prescindiendo de 
otros particulares a que se contras dicho papel, content- 
andolo, digo, que coh aito dolor de mi coraz6n, veo reynar de 
algun tiempo a esta parte, la discordia, en lugar de la paz y 
concordia entre los Ministros Eccos, empleados en el servicio 
de esto Santa Yglesia Cathedral, y esto (lo que es peor) con 
notorio escandale, no solamente de los fieles, que componen 
esta Grey, sind tambien de los mismos sectarios que nos 
rodean, a quienes (desgreciadamente) no se ha ocultado cir- 
cumstancia alguna de los procederes moda evangelicos de mis 
amados hermanos en J. C.; Confieso que ha sido mi deber 
cortar de raiz estos desordenes (que por ahora omito detallar 
muy a los principios; pero la repugnancia que tengo (y me es 
natural) de revestirme 4 cada paso de autoridad y los esper- 
anzas lisongeras de que todo se podria apociguar sin cam- 
panados ni estrépito de juicio, mediante la sana y madura 


reflexion de parte de unos y de otros son a la verdad los motivos 


que me han ofuscado,.y hecho disimular, y paser en silencio 
mucho mas de lo que. ciertamente en conciencia debiera. 
Ahora, pues, que mi silencio ha sido defectuoso, auque guiado, 
(bien lo sabe Dios) por las intenciones mas sanas y rectas, y 
que las disensiones en lugar de disminuirse toman incremento 
y penetran ya hasta el Temple de Dios, levanto la voz, y digo, 


que desde ahora me declaro, Cura del Sagrario de esta Santa 


Yglesia de la Nueva Orleans, y de aqui en adelante tanto 
V. R. como los demas Ministros Eccos empleados en mi 


-Yglesia deberan servir baxo mis ordenes e inspeccion immedi- 


ata como Teniantes de Cura. Lo que aviso a V. R. para su 


_ inteligencia y gobierno; quedando a mi cargo dar oportuna- 


mente otras disposiciones ulteriores para el resguardo y 
descargo de V. R. en el manejo y responsabilidad econémica 
que tiene. Antes de dexar la pluma aseguro a V. R. con todo 
verdad que el partido que tomo no me, es agradable como 
V. R. mismo no ignora pero al mismo tiempo es el mas eficaz 
y me atrevo a decir el unico medio para restablese cer la 
armonia y concordia que debe rinar entre Ministros de paz. 
Como Cura universal de la Grey que me est confiado, mis 
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ocupaciones son muchas verdadermente pero confio que 
V. R. y los otros Tenientes, supliran mis defectos en e! desem- 
peno de mi nuevo Ministerio; y 4seguro a todos que les miro 
como hermanos que me considero unicamente como Primus 
inter pares entre ellos, y que todos mis desvelos se dirigen a su 
bien estar espiritual y temporal. Prevengo a V. R. de comuni- 
caciOn de este oficio a los Tenientes de Cura, Cantor, y demas 
Ministros inferiores empleados en esto Yglesia para su futuro 
gobienro. Dios guardea V. R. muchos afios. Nueva Orleans 
6 de Marzo de 1805. Patricio Walsh. Es copia de su original. 
Fr. Antonio de Sedella. 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 142. (5) 

El Religioso capuchino Fr. Antonio de Sedella, cura por 
S. M. del Sagrario de esta Santa Yglesia Cathedral me has 
hecho presente con documentos el mal tratamiento, que ha 
experientado de los tenientes de cura Fr. Pedro Korin, y el 
Presbitero Don Pedro Francisco L’espinase: la quexa que di6a 
Vm. y la extrafia violenta, y escandalosa providencia, que 
Vm. toméd, y resulta en humillacion del caracter y empleo de 
dicho Padre Cura. 

_ En esta suposicién zeloso de que las disposiciones del 
Soberano sean respetadas, como deben por sus vasalles, y 
para dar cuenta a la Superioridad de lo ocurrido, espero me 
diga Vm. en contestaci6n ¢ si las facultades que se apropia, 
dimanan de autoridad conferida por el Gobierno de los Estados 
unidos;v en este caso ¢ sila determinaci6én de Vm. es quedarse 6 
transferirse 4 otro partede los Dominios de S. M.? Pues que con- 
forme 4 la respuesta de Vm. dare las providencias, que me 
pertenezcan, para que el R. P. Fr. Antonio yo separado del 
empleo de cura del Sagrario verifique la formal entrega de lo 
que en esta calidad esta 4 su cargo. Dios guarde a Vm. 
muchos afios. Nueva Orleans 9 de Marzode 1805. El Marqués 
de Caso Calvo.. Sefior Don Patricio Walsh. 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo No. 142. (6) 

En papel de este dia, ma comunica V. S. que el Religioso 
Capuchino Fr. Antonio de Sedella Cura por S. M. del Sagrario 
de esta Santa Yglesia Cathedral, la ha hecho presente con docu- 
mentos el mal tratamiente que ha experimentadode los Tenientes 
de Cura Fr. Pedro Kofin y el Presbitero Don Pedro Francisco 
Lespinase: La quexa que me dié a mi, y la estrana violenta 
y escandalosa providencia que yo tomé y resulta en humilla- — 
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ci6n del caracter y empleo del dicho Padre cura: afiade V. S. 
que en esta suposicion, zeloso de que las disposiciones del 
Sokerano, sean resoectadas, como deben por sus vasallos, y 
para dar cuenta 4 la superioridad de lo ocurrido, espera le 
diga yo en contestacion, si las facultades que me aprépio 
dimanan de autoridad concedidas por el Gobierno de los 
Estados Unidos y en este caso si mi determinaci6én es que 
darme 6 transferirme 4 otra parte de los Dominios de S. M. 
pues que conforme mi respuesta se dispone V. S. 4 dar las 
providencias que le pertenecen para que el R. P. Fr. Antonio 
ya separado del empleo de Cura del Sagrario, verifique la 
formal entrega de lo que en esta calidad esta a su cargo: Y 
contestando digo que me admiro que V. S. se quiera apropiar 
facultades que no puede ni debe tener, ni por consiquiente 
-exercer; V. S. es Comisario de Limites, Brigadier tambien de 
los Reales Extos; pero aseguro 4 V. S. al mismo tiempo que 


no es Legado a Latere del Sumo Pontifice, ni se halla autorizado > 


4 exercer acto alguno de jurisdicion eclesiastica en mi obispado: 
Mi correspondencia con el Soberano es tan libre y abierta 
como la de V. S. y me parece que V. S. mismo no me puede 
coartar en esto: La facultades que tengo, las excerzo legal- 
mente y no tengo cuenta que dar 4 V. S. ni 4 ningun otro 
seglar (Lego) de mis operaciones ni manejo. En quanto a la 
formal entrega de lo que esta al cargo de Fr. Antonio de Sedella, 
dispondré se verifique oportunemente (si llega el caso) sin 
- interposicion de V. S. pues que tal intervencion debiers mirarse 
estrana, violenta y tal vez escondalosa, visto que V. S. no es 


mas que Comisario para la Demarcacion de Limites, y que - 


mi Yglesia se halla situada en el centro de esta Ciudad y que 
todo lo que tiene Fr. Antonio 4 su cargo pertenece 4 la misma 


. Yglesia y no al Rey. Con esta fecha doy cuenta de todo lo 


courrido en el particular de que se trata, al mismo Soberano 
y tambien de otras courrencias graciosas y me lisongeo que mi 
representacion, 6 por mexor decir, exposicion de hechos sera 
atendida. Concluyo dicinedo para el futuro gobierno de V. S.' 
que soy Provisor Vicario General y Gobernador de esta 
Diocesis de la Luisiana, y ambas Floridas: de estas Vicario 
General Subdelegado Apostdélico Castrense; y tambien de 
una de ellas (la Florida Occidental) Comisario de Cruzada; y 
prevengo a V. S. (con respeto hablo) que me parece ser de su 
deber respetar mi caracter y empleo como tal Gafe Eclesiastico 
y que le hago y haré cargo severe, donde y ante quien corres- 
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ponda no solamente del estilo nada decoroso de su sitado 
oficio, sind de toda contravencion de su parte en los asuntos 
concernientes 4 mi Ministerio y contra todo proceder de igual 
naturalez, protexto desde luego en debida forma. El Sefior 
Lizenciado . (quiere decir Secretario) Don Andrés Armesto, 
(Theologo consultor de V. S.) le instruiré mas por extenso 
sobre estas materias, y segun espero, con el tino, acierto y 
prudencia que acostumbra, y tiene tan bien acreaitada. Dios 
guarde 4 V. S. muchos afios Nueva Orleans 9 de Marzo de 
1805. Patricio Walsh. Sefior Marqués de Casa Calvo. 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo No. 142. (9) 

Siempre que el Presbitero Don Patricio Walsh persis- 
tiendo en usar de facultades, que no me constan, pase, 6 mande 
tomar los ornamentos, vasos sagrados, y demas alhajas, y 
cosas, que estaban al cargo de Vm. pertenecientes a la Yglesia, 
le respondera Vm. con la moderaci6én, que acostumbra: 
Que la entrega se ha de verificar con la precisa intervenci6on 
del Cuerpo de la Ciudad v el Comisario de S. M. C. que por 
lo que a mi toca, tenga presente lo que previene la Ley 22 
tit. 2° del Libro lo de la Recopilacion de Indias: y el escan- 
dalo, y malas consecuencias que deben seguirse de un paso 
tan poco reflexionado. 


Si no obstante insistiese, y le despojase a Vm. se someterA, | 


dando parte después con todas las circunstancias, que ocur 
rieren para mi gobierno, y providencias. Lo aviso 4 Vm. en 
contestaci6n al oficio de Vm. ayer. Dios guarde 4 Vm. muchos 
afios. Nueva Orleans 12 de Marzo de 1805, el Marqués de 
Casa Calvo. R. P. Fr. Antonio de Sedella. 


Letter six is from Casa Calvo to the Vicar-General. He raises a 
very awkward question: Sedella had been deprived of his “‘facultos.” 
“Very well,’ said the Marquis, ‘‘Does your action diminish the 
authority of the Governor of these United States? Please answer.” 
But who was Casa Calvo and what was his authority? In letter No. 

1 from Sedella to the Vicar-General Casa Calvo is spoken of as “‘el 


Sefior Marquis de Casa Calvo unico en el dia Representante de la © 


Naci6n Espanola, a fin de que S. S. queede entrado de mi ultima, 
em el dia, forzada resolucion.”’ Sole representative for the present 
time of the Spanish Nation, so that your holiness can be advised of 
my final resolution. 

This is flinging his civil suthoniity into the face of his Richibie. 
tical Superior with a vengeance! There can be no question that Casa 
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Calvo was clothed with authority. In Letter number 8, from Walsh 
to Sedella, the Marquis is called ‘‘Senor Commisario por S.M. Para la . 


entrega de esta Provincia.’’ Senor Commissioner for his Majesty 
concerning the surrender of this Province. Here then is this Marquis, 
who is the firm friend of Sedella. I stress this point because all his- 
torians, especially Gayarré, in dealing with the defiance of Antonio 


treat him as a law-breaker, a person determined as (F. C. Philippe | 


says) ‘‘to have his own way at any cost.” 


But Sedella was not a law-breaker. The law quoted by M. 
Philippe is correct, but his conclusion—I quote his very words— 


“‘Deduce an untimate” perfectly incorrect! The law quoted gave 


Sedella the right tc act under the Constitution of the United States 
and he took advantage, probably acting under Casa Calvo’s advice! 


We seen then that Antonio acted well within the law aided by the - 


Marquis. It will not be supposed that the Vicar-General laid down his 
arms without a struggle. Ina letter from him to Casa Calvo concern- 
ing Sedella he speaks in no uncertain words, “‘Let me say, distinguished 
Sir, that I am amazed that vou seek to appropriate powers that ycu 
cannot nor ought not to hold, or exercise permanently. You are a 
Commissioner of limited powers, although Brigadier of the Royal 
Forces. But, my dear sir, let me assure you that you are neither the 
Pope’s Legate nor have you the right to exercise one act of Ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction within the limits of ‘My Bishopric. ..... You 
are only Commissioner to mark out certain limits, and this my Church, 
and Sedella’s submission to it, pertain to the Power of the Church 
and not to the King! Let me conclude by reminding you for your 
future government, that I am Acting-Vicar-General and Governor of 
this Diocese of Louisiana and the two Floridas, etc.”’ 


Notice that the issue is well and closely defined. The whole 
question of Church vs. State or King is re-opened. The Vicar-General 


says that he alone is justified in disciplining one of his own Priests. — 


That even the authority of the King is not to be tolerated. 


A letter from Casa Calvo to Antonio shows clearly the 
other side of the argument. It is dated 12 March, 1805. It begins 
without formality of any kind. 

“Whenever the Priest Patrick Walsh persisting in quoting 
authorities which is my opinion are not legal, commands you to take 
the ornaments and Sacred Vessels including the jewels and other 
vestments pertaining to your Office as a Priest in this Church, your 
Reverence will always answer him with your usual moderation.”’ 
Remember that the dispute resolves itself into a question of owership 
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between the body of the city (cuerpo) and the Commissioner of his 


Catholic Majesty. 
*‘As much for him as myself I will quote from Title 22—Book 1, 


Digest of the Indies, and I tell of the scandal and evil consequences 
that ought to follow even if he thinks this is of small moment. If 
notwithstanding all this he should insist and should dispossess your 
Reverence (Legajo 142—(9).) 


(Unfortunately the quotation does not seem to be given.) 


you will humble yourself, giving afterwards a detailed account of all 
the circumstances that have occurred during my Governorship and 
oversight.” 

“Note the authority with which the Marquis speaks!” 

It is safe to say that it was the authority of the Spanish King 
that induced Sedella to take the Constitution of the United States 
under its law, show the people how to elect Wardens and himself 


their Curé. | | 
France, Spain and the Island of Cuba have contributed to this 


contention’ between Walsh and Olivier and Sedella. Now (Aug. 20, 


1919) Italy also has something to say. 

And the Marquis de Casa Calvo is the (alleged) author of 

(a) Ex Tabulario S. C. de Propoganda Fide Scrittorre Riferite 
nel Congressio-America Central dal Canada—All Istmo di Panama 
(dal 1791-al 1817) Vol. III-169 fol. 

‘Les administrateurs des Biens de l’Eglise paroissiale de la 
Nouvelle Orleans a la Congregation des Fideles Catholiques.”’ 

It is dated 1805 (tergo) America Settentrionale Neuova Orleans. 
It is in French, covering 52 typewritten pages and addressed to Cas- 
tillon, President of the Board of Administrators. For the Congrega- 
tion, Casa Calvo has collected an exhaustive account from the view- 
point of Sedella based on Canon Law. | 

The testimony of Nicolas Vidal, Doctor of Civil and Eccle- 


siastical Law is of interest: 


“Coming now to the subject of the suspension of Antoine 
de Sedella I would sav that all Theologians and Casuists are 
agreed no one can impose this penalty save for a crime of the 
gravest nature, and the Public well knows that the Father 
Sedella has not committed the very smallest crime. Far from 
that, he is an example in religion; an indefatigable evangelican . 
worker; a laborer in the Vineyard of the Lord at all hours of . 


the day or night.” 
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‘But the personality of Sedella is completely overshadowed by 
the very learned discussion of Canon Law. All Roman Catholic 
‘priests should study this M. S. In conclusion, there is a French 
rendering of the King’s Declaration, 1794, and a M. S. signed Santi- 
ago, Joseph, Eveque de Cuba, dated Havana, July 4, 1787. The 
eye rests upon one sentence that is quite extraordinary: ‘‘(Nous) le 
jugeant convenable au service de deux majestes.”’ | 

A man appointed to a place with the consent and approval of 
both the Kings of France and Spain is a pretty difficult person to 

dispossess. Throughout the whole M. S. the work of Calvo is much 
- in evidence. 

Vol. 145-Fol. 40 of Congregazione Particolari. 

Written in Latin is a statement from Walsh to pcihbhihis 
Carroll April 12, 1805. Reading this carefully it is easy to see that 
Walsh had no knowledge at all concerning the real importance of 


Sedella. 
The following proves what has been written above. “‘There is in 


this country a certain monk by the name of Antonio de Sedella, who, © 


formerly in the days when Spain was dominant, on account of various 
crimes and violations of public law as well as the law of his Order, by 
a degree of the Bishop (Cyrillo) and the aforesaid King, on a stormy 
night was bound in irons and sent hack ina ship to Spain. Nevertheless, 
by some fortune, (some years afterwards) he was restored how, I 
know not, he returned, and is now Curé in the Chief Church of the 
Diocese.” 

Then Walsh touches upon a véry difficult question of Ecclesias- 
tical Law: 

“They now contend, that this Ecclesiastical Power (my rights 
or ‘facultos’ as Vicar-General) not less than civil and military power 
has been transferred from the old to the new authority.”’. This letter 
is evidently written in great doubt and distress. 

Archbishop Carroll could not answer the questions and he sent 
the letter to Rome for further information. On the margin there is a 
note (tergo): “‘Risposto li 21 Settembre 1805, Scritto a Carroll 
espedito il decredo di facolta ad enterim por la Louisiana.” 


If ever pretty subject for debate was wanted, here is one that 


will afford much food for thought. 

(c) To the Catholics of the City of Orleans: 

That in consequence of the failure of Sedella to obey orders, 
the Church of the Ursulines is at this moment the only church where 
Catholics are permitted to receive the Sacrements: 17 Feb. 1807. 

Signed Jean Olivier, Vicar-General (In French). 
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Evidently Walsh had given up the fight and Olivier had taken 
up the burden of a contest he perhaps knew was hopeless. 
(d) Avis des Administrateurs des Biens de l’Eglise de St. 
Louis (French). 
An argument to prove that neither Walsh nor Olivier have the 
full Ecclesiastical Power. 


“Walsh then is no more than an intruder without title or 
jurisdiction; his acts are irregular as are those of his Colleagues. 
He has not, therefore, the power either to suspend the Fr. 
Antonio, nor the services of the Church, or to organize the 
Chapel of the Nuns (into a Parish) or to authorize Olivier and 
l’Espinasse to celebrate two Masses each Sunday, etc.”’ 


On page 12 of M. S. (d) is asked the question, ‘‘Who is the Fr. 
John Olivier ?”’ 

And it is not answered to the credit of the Vicar-General. | 

And so Italy and her archives have given their testimony. And. 
the question still remains an open one. If Olivier was finally con- 
vinced he had no rights as Vicar-General, he still worked in the 
Chapel of Ursulines; if Abbé Du Bourg closed the Cathedral in 1812 
he yet offered the Bishopric to Sedella in 1819. 

I have merely sought to set forth a mass of testimony that 
appears to be all unknown and unnoticed by historians. Notice that 
I do not presume to judge between Walsh and Sedella. I simply 
give the facts and allow the reader to decide between right and 
wrong. M. S. (a) should have its place in the Archives of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Louis, New Orleans. — 


Episode III. 1813-1814-1815-1816. 


I take pleasure in presenting to you transactions of Sedella 
which no historian has before noticed. This is possibly because of a 
series of 16 letters received here 1919 May; they are written in New 
Orleans by Sedella to the Captain-General of the Island of Cuba, 
telling of the movements of free-lance Americans, Spaniards and 
Pirates of Barataria to take Mexico and the two Floridas from Spanish 
control. Here is not a single word of the war of 1812. Here is not 
even a hint of the doings of a priest within his Parish: Here, with a 
beginning but no apparent end, are plainly seen the acts of a 
Political Agent of the Spanish Government. They are of great 
value because they show how Spain was kept accurately and success- 
fully in touch with the details of a conspiracy, which, had it been 
successful, would have swept away Spanish Domination in all parts of 
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North America. Here is no hint of any seditious act against the 
United States Government. He was first and last a Spaniard pro- 
foundly and unchangeably, and because of his love for Spain he 
worked to save her the little that was left here in the New World. 


Letter A. 


Documentos Procedentes de la Isla 
de Cuba: 


Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 1815. 
Duplicada. 
Nueva Orleans 6 de Febrero 1813. 


Exemo Sefior Capitan General de la Ysla de Cuba y dos 


Floridas. 
Muy Sefior mio: aprovecho esta ocasion, para remitir, 


_y poner entre las manos de V. E. un copon de oro, y un orna- 


mento encarnado, cuyas dos preciosas alajas consagro a los 
santos fines del actual sabio Gobierno, en la justa defensa de 
nuestra amada Patria; y si alguno lleva a mal este hecho, le 
reconveno con lo que practico San Ambrosio en quasi iguales 
circunstancias Ban al cargo del respetable e Ylustrisimo 
Senior Obispo de Cartagena, victima de la ingratitud de sus 
bandidos diocesanos lleva igual encargo Don Pedro Lemos, 
Capitan del Barco, que los conduce, y suponiendo yo, que 
talvez sera mas ventajoso rifarlo o el venderlo en esa capital, 
que el remitirlos a Espafia V. E. (sin manifester el donante) 
esta por esta autorizado para hacer lo que tenga por mas con- 
veniente: 400 pesos tiene de oro el cupon y 100 que me costo 
la echura el ornamento me costo 80. 

Dios nuestro Senor preserve el Barco y le condunes con 
felicidad a ese puerte, y conserve la importante vida de V. E. 
los muchos afios, que en el dia necesita neusta nacion, quedando 
siempre su affmo servidor y Capellan. 

Fr. Antonio de Sedella (Rubricado). 

Excmo Sefior Don Juan Ruiz de Apodaca. 

(Al dorso): Nueva Orleans 6 de Febrero de 1813. 

El cura Parroco F. Antonio de Sedella. 

(En papel adjunto): 31 de marzo de 1813. 

Al Reberendo Padre Fr. Antonio de Sedella. 

He recibido el oficio de V. R. de 6 de febrero ultimo en 
que me participa haber encargado al Ylustrisimo Sefior 


Obispo de eaetagena un copon de oro y un ornamento encar- 
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nada que consagra V. R. a los fines de Gobierno en la justa 
_defenza de la Patria, y habiendo recibido igualmente dichas 

alhajas, y pasadolas al Seficr Yntendente de Exercito con 
objeto a que pueda disponer tengan destino, segun el fin de 
V. R. se lo aviso para su conocimien o dandole muchas gracias 
por este rasgode patriotismo en el concepto de que lo participo 
al Supremo Gobierno. 

(En otro papel adjunto): 20 de Septiembre 1813. 

F. Antonio de Sedella Ministo Hacienda. 


Sedella is sending to the Captain-General of Cuba “‘un copen de 


Oro y un ornamento Encarnado’’—a Ciborium of Gold and a Red 


Euchariste Robe—to be sent to Spain of a monetary value of perhaps 
¢500. They are to be spent “En la justa defensa de nuestre amada 
Patria’ as a mark of resepct to the illustrious Bishop of Charthage 
“victima de la ingratitude de sus bandidos diocesamos.”’ 

_ Is this letter to be taken literally? Does it mean exactly what it 


says? Or, is there a hidden information? I incline to the last inter- 
pretation and would thus endeavor to read between the lines: ‘“‘Al- 


though New Orleans legally is a part of the United States, yet Spain 
is the Country of my love. Here are plottings going on against her. 
I am ia a position to warn you of them. I will do all in my power to 
conserve her interests and confuse her enemies.’ 

Whether or no you think this interpretation fanciful, yet on the 


margin, thereisa note of acknowledgment from Don Juan Ruiz de 


Apodoca, which I also venturetointerpret: “En papel adjunto, 31 de 
Marzo de1813. Tothe Rev. Padre Dr. AntoniodeSedella: I haverec’d 
the Command of V. S. of Feb. 6 last past, in which notice is given I 
must take charge for the most illustrious Senor Bishop of Carthage 
of a Ciborium of Gold and Red Eucharistic Robe, that your Rever- _ 
ence has consecrated to the needs of the Government, for the just 
defense of our Country and likewise having received the said jewels, 
and passed them on to the Senor Intendant of the Army so that they © 
can reach their wished for destination according to the desire of your 
Reverence that he (the Captain-General) may be advised of what 


has been found out and give you much thanks for such a stroke of 


patriotism in which idea the Supreme Governor will also participate.” 

“En otro papel adjunto, Sept. 2, 1813, F. Antonio de Sedella 
Ministo Hacienda.” ‘‘Dichas Alhajas’’ means that the said jewels 
had also been received, perhaps wrapped up in the robe containing 
also information of such inportance that it was sent to the Minister 
of War. So the articlés nominally set. down for only $500 were 
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really worth much more. And Sedella is given the title of Minister 
of Affairs. | 

Only four letters appear in 1813. 

Feb. 4, 1814,LetterE. Sedella speaks of many favorable indications 
that seem to show that hostilities against Spain have been evidently 
paralyzed and that the famous Picornell has been brought over to 
our side; a nctable change for the better in which God and Don 
Ruiz de Apodoca have alike co-operated. 

Letter F. Feb. 23, 1814—to which is added “the Confession of 


Picornell and his plea that the Spanish Governor will show him 


mercy,” says that the Baratarian Pirates who are in the immediate 
neighborhood, accompanied by others whom they wait for from 
Carthage, intend to take Tampico unawares; to plunder it, and also 
to plunder Mata Gorda, and continue their infamous, practical work 
over land and sea until they capture Tabasco. On the margin is 
written, ““This corresponds with Document 327 of the Minister of 
War.” 

Letter G. Oct. 17, 1814: 

“En papel adjunto”’ 

(10) “It is freely said that hndiitioan troops have started out 
from the River of Movulla to inflict upon Pensacola the same ruinous 


treatment they gave to Movulla, and corresponding advices show 


that there is an opportunity to act. | 

(20) “In a letter from New York we are advised that General 
Francisco Humbert has set out from the United States for Carthage 
of the Indies as can be seen in the Article ‘L’Amiode de Lois,’ Col. 
5 (October, 1814?) which General seemed in October last to have 
started from New Orleans on a journey of 10 or 12 days, asserting 
that he was going to Nachitoches to engage in a new Revolutionary 


- Expedition against the interior provinces, and to co-operate with 


Toledo and others set free by the Spanish General Arredendo.”’ 

(30) In a paper published called ‘“‘Moniteur de la Louisiane’, 
columns 5-6,are two inflammatory articles by this Governor (Clai- 
borne?) which sympathize with these miserable (traitors) and in the 
opinion of the Senators are against the Spanish Government. ... . 
“In such a time as this when good faith is exiled and perfidiousness 


: reigns, it would be well to follow the maxim of Machievilli which 


teaches us by inferring the worst, we arrive at the truth.”’ Passing 
over two important letters (H. and I.) of July, 1814, we comment 
upon a letter dated Oct. 3, 1814, (Letter J.) © 

Here Sedella differs from the Captain General concerning the 


_ good faith of Don Juan Picornell. He says in part: ‘‘You are as- 
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sured that I thought it useful to attach the aforesaid Picornell to our 
side. The Captain General is making the greatest possible mistake 
and he implores him to change his mind.”’ 

Practically allowing a whole year to elapse without writing, 
notice Letter L. Nov. 28, 1815: It is very short containing a long 
letter from Picornell to Apodoca, really showing bona fides of the 


former. 
Letter K., Nov. 15, 1815, Sedella writes that Picornell i is continu- 


ing most important services, to S. M. and that in every instance “‘he 


has verified my news.”’ 
(I stress the good faith of Picornell for es seems to class 


_ him among the insurgents. ) 


Letter M. Dec. 27, 1815. 
“I enclose to your Excellency sketches that the new Bandits 


have adopted. These models have been procured by our new Asso-- 


ciates,” (Lafitte?) And now we come to the year of Sedella’s greatest 
activity, 1816. That of Feb. 21, Letter N., is not important. 

Feb. 28, 1816, Letter O. encloses an intercepted letter from Wil- 
liam Robinson. It corresponds with No. 48 of the Minister of War. 
At the end is the certificate that it is an idiomatic rendering from the 
French in “Courrier de la Louisiane’’ Feb. 21, 1816. 

Letter P. Mar. 4, 1816. 

A long translation of an article in the Courrier of ier. 1 signed 
“Jose Alvarez de Toledo.”’ His concluding remarks are worth re- 
cording: ‘Mexico free and independent and allied with the United 
Siates by gratitude and interest as well as by Natural Laws, would 
be an event more important for humanity and the civilized world 
than all other events which have happened since July 4, 1776.” 

Letter Q. April 22, 1816: Enclosing important statements from 
free-lance Americans and sent to Apodoca, signed by Sedella, Picor- 
nell and Angel Benito de Ariza. ‘Note that the person recommended 
by them or mentioned is Mr. Lafitte spoken of in my letter Number 
10.”’ (See postscript) May 4, 1816. ‘‘Anexa a la Carta Interior’ is 
a letter important enough to correspond with No. 61 of the Minister 
of War. It is also copied by the Viceroy of Mexico and Acting 
Governor of Vera Cruz June 10, 1816—Sentences are given here and 
there: Intercepted. 

“Senor Don Jose Alvarez de Toledo: : 

“Our friends continue to increase rapidly. We are at a turning 
point and the slightest impulse would be enough to make the balance 
incline to our side. General, here is a vast number of arms, princi- 
pally in Baltimore and New York. I am sending them to Mexico 
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in the firm pursuasion that as soon as all North America is free, we 
ought in two days to play trump-card for the rest! Our point is that 
Europe shall hold no more colonies on this continent. This ought to 
be the sine qua non of all our treaties. You ought to carry pronto 
all points from Vera Cruz to Tampico for it is absolutely necessary 
that the Governor of Mexico should have an open port on the coast 


so that vessels could be dispatched with all necessary arms. ...... 


In those days it is openly said in Washington that you have gone to 
capture Pensacola. Mr. Lafitte will do me the favor to deliver this 
letter to you. 
Signed: “P. GUAL. 
D. C., Feb. 6, 1816.’’) 


But Lafitte did nothing of the kind. initeaid, this letter somehow 
fell into the hands of Sedella! : 

Aug. 5, 1816. Letter R. 

“Mur Reservado: The same indivudal (Lafitte) whom I have 
recommended to your Excellency, in the last of November, 1815, 
which person has communicated to us on different occasions very 
important notices, and has transferred different letters which have 
been intercepted from our enemies has given to me and Don Juan 
Picornell a statement which I have received today from the mail of 
Barataria about naval vessels which the Pirate Ori holds with the 
particulars that follow”....... In a postscript: ‘“Herrara is 
called Minister Plenipotentiary of the Mexican Congress.”’ 

But what position had Lafitte? This letter just quoted in part 
seems to indicate that while Toledo and Herrara trusted him, La- 
fitte evidently was hand and glove a trusted spy employed by Sedella.”’ 

It is very evident from reading the letters written by Sedella in 
1816 that the History of the Conspiracy against Spain is still unwrit- 
ten, and that this text used by the Spanish Minister of War would 
form an important part of that history. 

The reader will understand that in this paper no attempt has 
been made to translate these letters in full. All that I have done is to 


give a summary of the part Sedella so successfully played with ‘such 


excellent results. 
As a matter of fact the Conspiracy was crushed, and the Cote 
spirators came to grief. What really was Sedella’s object? A lettr- 


written by him Oct. 22, 1813, enclosing a gift of 100 pesos, shows > 


his heart and tells why he consented to work for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. 
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Papeles de Cuba—Legajo 1815. 
Pral | Excmo Sefior 

Muy Sefior mio: el Portador de esta Francisco Bruneti 
entregaraa V. E. cien.._pesos fuertes, que con el mayor afecto, 


_ remito, afin de que V. E. los incorpore entre los donativos, que de 
esa salgan para socorrer nuestra amada Patria, tan perfidamente 


imbadida, y tratada con la mas innaudita crueldad y tirania: 
pero estrivando sobre las mas solidas y firmes vacas en que la | 
renueva y establece su sabia constitucion, de un Dios, una Fee, 
un Bautismo, un Rey y una Religion, podemos asegurar, que 


-las puertas del Ynfierno, no prevaleceran contra ella, a pesar 


de la obsecacion de los infames Philosofos de este corrompido 
y tenebroso siglo en que vivimos. Dios Nuestro Sefior guarde 
y prospere la importante vida de V. E. los muchos anos que 
puede y necesitamos. Nueva Orleans 22 de Octubre de 1813. 


De V. E. siempre affmo servidor y Capellan. 
Fr. Antonio de Sedella (Rubricado). 


Excmo Senor Don Juan Ruiz de Apodaca Capitan General 


_ de la Ysla de Cuba y dos Floridas. 


Al dorso): Nueva Orleans 22 Octubre de 1813. 

Fr. Antonio de Sedella—Contestada en 11 de Noviembre. 

En papel Adjunto’: 11 de Noviembre de 1813. 

A Fr. Antonio de Sedella. | , 

He recibido la carta de V. R. de 22 de Octubre proximo 
participando el nuevo donativo que hace de cien pesos para 
que se incorpore entre los que de aqui se remitan para socorro 
de la madre patria; los que me ha entregado el conductor en 


sels onzas de oro cediendo con el mismo objeto los dos pesos 


mas que comprehenden de dicha cantidad; lo que aviso a 
V. R. en contestacion dandole expresivas gracias por esta 
nueva demostracion de su zelo patriotico; anadiendo que el 
copon de oro casulla y demas aderentes, sobre, que dia V. R. 
respuest—a con fecha de 31 de Marzo ultimo, se han vendido 
en quatrocientos pesos, previo abulao de facultativos. 

En otro papel adjunto): dese quenta al Religioso: y a la 
Regencia del Reyno con mas los cien pesos que a puesto en 
cuenta y que como donativo le deben entregar al Sefior conde 
de Zaldivar para que los emplee en tabaco dandole las mas 


expresivas gracias por todo. 


His purpose is not only political but religious. To renew and 
establish under Spain’s safe constitution ‘‘One Lord, One Faith, One 
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Baptism so that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against her; to 
cause the destruction of thcse infamous philosophers of this cor- 
rupted and stormy time of the era in which we live.” .. . 

It should be noted that all these M. S. in Episodes 1 and 2 never 
before printed, bear witness toand expand the points madeinmy first 
paper printed January, 1919, of the life and experiences of this 
extraordinary man. It is not for us to judge but only to uncover the 
facts. ‘““While he was always waging war once as King’s Agent, 
then as a priest in the Church then establishing in conformity to law 
a new system of Church Government; then asa political secret service 


agent for Spain and last as the Priest beloved of all New Orleans, let | 


it be remembered that whatever he did, he did well. R. I. P.” 

The Compiler wishes to earnestly thank Miss Grace King, who 
in his absence from New Orleans has graciously consented to read this 
paper before the Louisiana Historical Society. 

New Orleans, Aug., 1919. 
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‘LETTERS, IN JOURNAL FORM, WRITTEN TO DON 
ESTEVAN MIRO, EX-GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA, 
BY DON JOSEPH XAVIER DE PONTALBA 
IN 1792. 


(Originals in possession of Pontalba family.) 


_ Translated by Heloise Hulse Cruzat. 


Letters from Baron Joseph Xavier de Pontalba to his Wife’s 
Uncle, Don Estavan Miro, then Ex-Governor of Louisiana. 
(1792). | 


‘‘My dear Uncle, 


“I knew that you loved us, but I did not flatter myself that 
when far away you would think of us as much as you do; you leave 
us nothing to desire, and I would te the most ungrateful of men if I 
did not love you as I do, and if I neglected any occasion of proving it. 
Besides receiving news from you, I know of no greater pleasure than 
obliging you. You have already given me that satisfaction, the best 
that can befall me here, and I hope that the future will bring me the ~ 
same; I am always in fear that one of your letters be lost and to be 
sure that I miss none of them, I wish you would number them; it is a 
precaution which I shall put into execution this very day. | 

““Cayetane sent me, by a dragoon, last evening at 6 o’clock, your 


- packet of March 24th, and I immediately went to town to post the 


letters it contained. I met d’Aunoy on the levee and I handed him 
his. Gilbert and Bouligny had theirs, Hoa, Valentin and Baby like- 
wise, I gave Leblanc those of Rousseau, who is in Havana, and of 
Bertucat who is at Lafourche for the plan of the bayou communicat- 
ing with thesea. Armesto sent Gauthier to the ‘COOD MAN.’ I went 
to Serrano’s and found him with a sick headache which puts him out 
of condition to write to you. It is certain that Gauthier does not tell 
the truth, he believes that the rogue, seeing himself attacked, was 
afraid of Gauthier and shut his mouth by promising him payment 
if he remained silent. He says that he has proofs of the fact and 
Armesto has seen Garso’s ‘power.’ Serrano knows nothing more of 
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_ the affair, they are at the second hearing, and as this trial follows 

the usual course, the judge will demand the papers, admit the evi- 
dence, for which eighty days are allowed and until then we shall 
know nothing of it. I shall not fall to inquire about it that I may 
inform you of anything that may be of interest to you. It is impossi- 
ble to give you an idea of Orue’s air of submission and humiliation, 
he always seems to be pleading for mercy from everyone. Serrano 
and several others have assured me that the Baron has him in leading 
strings and is not lenient to him; he leaves him no chance of deceiv- 
ing him, he has made a machine of him and has reserved the right of 
bending it at his will. The answer to the proceedings relative to the 
merchandise is expected by the first or by the second courier at latest. 
Since my last letter I found out the cause of Folk’s sudden removal. 
The Baron had explained that Folk would not be removed before the 
proceedings against Belle Chasse were over, but his impudence to 
young Acosta changed his determination. When Folk came to New 
Orleans he left Mobile under the command of Acosta, sub-lieutenant 
in the regiment; he gave over the archives which are under two keys, 
but took the precaution to hand but one to Acosta and the other to 
the store-keeper of Mobile. This officer, it is said, was humiliated by 
this distrust and as soon as Folk returned to Mobile he filed a com- 
plaint before the Baron; the latter officially demanded information 
on Acosta of Mr. Bouligny. This officer was so well recommended 
by his Colonel that the Baron, on the spot, sent for Lanzos to give 
him the order to start immediately to replace Folk. I forgot to men- 
tion that the officer represented to Folk that this distrust humiliated 
him and injured his reputation, and that Folk had answered that he | 
knew what he had to do. I had these details from Serrano and I 
heard that Lanzos left yesterday with Mr. O’neilly who is going to 
_ pacify the Indians, who have been alarmed by the taking of their 
English chief and at his having been taken to Havana, they even 
feared hostilities, and Mr. O’neilly is to assemble them and give 
them presents. There is a rumor that, as a reprisal, they have taken 
d’Erneville. Lanzos, before leaving, had to defend himself against 
the honest Molina. Bonet declared on his death bed, before six wit- 
nesses and in his will that a carpet bag containing thirteen thousand 
piasters of charges against various officers belonged to Lanzos who 
had given it to him to recover in favor of the regimental chest. 
After Bonet’s death this bag was turned over to Lanzos; Molina 
_ persuaded Bonet’s relatives that Mr. O’neilly and Lanzos had ap- 
propriated this sum that belonged to Bonet’s estate. He obtained 
a power of attorney from the family and made a demand in court 
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that Lanzos be interrogated on this subject. The Baron sent for 
Molina whom he treated severely and threatened with prison. He 
assured him that this matter would be inquired into and that he 
would repent of his rascality. Lanzos before departing left his power 
and the affair takes its course. ; 

“Almonester no longer has the chair of the hospital, the patron- 
age was withdrawn from him, and will not be his until the Court will 
have named him. 

“The rumors of war no longer seem probable but from the pre- 
parations going on; the Baron still seeks means of surrounding the 
city, he announced that a planter, who does not wish to be named, is 
making two thousand posts at four bits a piece; they measure eleven 
eleven feet and 7/. . . . Tomorrow a company of special guards 
(miquelets) leaves for Natchez with galleys and cannon. The Baron 
requires each planter to furnish a negro to put the posts in place when 
they will be ready. | 

“The Captain will remit to Mr. Herrera twelve pairs of very 


_ fine women’s gloves, such as my Aunt requested of my wife. 


“T shall ask Mr. Livaudais for my Aunt’s horse and shall get the 
best price possible either with Bernoudy or with Peter, the mulatto, 
who wants it for his wife. It appears that the freighting of the 
frigate at Cadiz will be superb; I wish it would not keep you at 
Havana any longer than you care to remain there, for it seems to me 
very important that you should reach Spain. © 

“You aspire to rest, with reason, after leaving a country in 
which you had so little of it, but the commission of going to the 
United States of America to determine the boundaries for Spain, 
carries no fatigue besides the journey, and such missions are very 
honorable and followed by a settled career and distinguished recom- 
penses. Besides it would be an almost certain step towards the place 
we spoke of here. Philadelphia is a charming city; such a mission 
can but bring you comfort and distinction, without any worries, and 


you cannot find a cabal (pandille) and Orue on your way. You will : 


become a perfect Englishman and news from you would reach us 
sooner. From this moment I shall begin studying English and you 
could ask for me as your secretary; I would bring you my wife and 
Celestin and I assure you that we would spend a pleasant year in 
Philadelphia, and your business would in no way suffer from it, I 
shall put it in good order before leaving here. This idea pleases 
me as it would bring you, our good Aunt and ourselves together. 
Verily, it could be realized; but, above all, if you consent to go there, 
I beg you not to fail to bring me into the party, in any capacity 
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whatsoever, should you but send me to Kentucky, to give an account 
of what is going on there; or as secretary, or only to follow you, 
Ask for-me; my wifé and son unite with me to beg of you to do so. 
_ When I think that we could spend another year together it turns my 
head, (makes me giddy) and brings joy into my little pavilion. This 
commission cannot last long and will afterwards lead you to all you 
may desire. Services of this class are the most distinguished, the most 
honorable and bring the highest rewards. | 

“TI am charmed that Longuay paid you the 8714; I had asked 
him to do so, and he could not act otherwise as they were due since 
February; I shall return his note. I am going to copy Argote’s de- 
fense and send it to you immediately; you will receive it by the first 
courier, addressed to Herrera, who will forward it to you in Spain, 
if you have left. 

‘“‘The Baron is still too busy to think of opening the packet of 
my militias, but he again said to Verbois that he intended to form a 
regiment. I shall not fail to inform you of it by the courier that 
brings its ratification. I do not doubt that he will give it to me, 
since I have the command with the grade of army colonel, and that he 
has lately given Marigny the command of four companies, at the 
same time proposing him for the grade and pay of army captain, 
and Marigny is but an army lieutenant and militia captain and was 
recently recommended as captain without the salary and command 
of two companies. The Baron seems to follow out all that you in- 
tended, and if he changes anything, it is toimprove upon it. With great 
satisfaction I read your article (reserved) relating to the Captain 
General; you have experienced naught but contentment since your 
departure and I like to believe that it will attend you everywhere 
hereafter. 

‘‘The Baron received a letter from Villars who requests him to 
issue an order to receive him and his family when he reaches the 
Valize, under whatever flag it may be; he adds that blood ran under 
his eyes, that all the whites were slaughtered, that he alone in his 
neighborhood was spared and that each day he expects the same fate, 
that he believes that he can claim naught but a requiem service from 
his family here for him and his. I do not see how I can conciliate that 
with what Gauthier told us. 

‘It seems to me that as yet the Baron has heard nothing from 
Mr. Cotaro concerning the review of the militias, for he has not 
mentioned it tome. I am awaiting information from him, or that the 
conversation fall on my militias to speak to him on the subject. 

‘“‘I beg you to induce Mr. Cortaro to answer him on this question. 
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“Present my tender regards to our best Aunt, our true friend; 
my wife wrote to her twice since yesterday. She was able to exchange 
the twelve pairs of white kid gloves for the Missies Herrera; the 
first were ugly, they have received others, they are very fine, and the 
same ship carries them and this letter. Armesto gave them to Pedro 
Marin to turn over to the Captain. — 

“The Auditoe, the Assessor, Gilberto, Hoa, Livaudais, all the 
sisters and brothers, the old aunt whom I saw yesterday, her daughter 
Miss Macarty, Mrs. Coussot, Miss Mair, Mrs. Dreux, Marigny, 
the Montreuils are grateful for your remembrance and regret your 
absence more and more each day, and commission me every time 
they meet me to recall them to you. I can say the same of Caunway, 
who is a little better, and of many others whom I name in previous 
letters. You do not mention in your last the date of your departure. 
I suppose that it will be towards the 23rd or 24th of April as the 
frigate opened her register on the 24th of March and it will take at 
least a month to fill it. Hereafter my letters will be under envelope, 
addressed to Herrera, and directed to Madrid when I shall have 
heard of your departure. 

“‘Whenever I can be of use to relied tender my services with the 
expression of my highest esteem, and be: pleased to accept the as- 
surance of the true and respectful affection pledged to you by your - 


best friend. 
Signed: ‘“SPONTALBA.”’ 


| ““New Orleans, April 12th, 1792. 
very dear Uncle, 

“This evening I greeted Mr. Longuay’s arrival at the plantation 
with the greatest pleasure; I made him talk of you and my Aunt. 
during the the whole evening, I did not expect him so soon. Im- 
mediately after his arrival he had the cisterns filled and has made up 
his mind not to lose a moment. Havana rum (tafia) is here worth 
20 piasters a pipe.* The rum has arrived on board the ship Louisiana — 
that carried tobacco to Cadiz two years ago, she now comes from Cadiz, 
from which place, she brought freight to Havana to the value of six 
thousand piasters this makes me think that the Mississippi could 
load at Cadiz for Havana and then come from Havana here with 
syrups then in this place to take on a load of sugar and return to Cadiz 
if freights bear up. To this end it is necessary to say that the ship- 
owner was born in Louisiana, Spanish. possession, and I am really, in 
that case, and the captain of the Louisiana isa naturalized citizen. 
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This course was followed by the Provencal i in which Mr. Longuay 
has just arrived. 

‘There is nothing new here, the Baron continues to work a great 
deal, he makes every one pay, without mercy; All of Ouatchs (Watts) 
property is to be sold to pay his creditors. Mr. Gayoso still pays 
his court to his daughter, but no one believes in that marriage. 

“I saw Bouligny yesterday, he considers that the views given 
the court for you are most advantageous. He does not look upon 
the mission in question as an ordinary one and finds nothing more 
honorable than to determine the boundaries; he thinks that you cannot 
fail to justify the confidence the Court reposes in you; that, besides 
the pleasure you will find in it, you will reap great advantages from 
this mission. To conclude, circumstances and your health will de- 
cide; you are lucky and I like to believe everything you will do will be 
for the best. 

“This letter leaves by the same courier as those I wrote during 
the last few days, for it leaves now and I profit of this last occasion 
to recall how much my wife and I desire to see you and our good 
Aunt and to express the tender and respectful affection with which I 
have the honor to remain, my dear Uncle, 

“Your very humble and very obedient servant as well as your 


best friend. 
3 Signed: “PONTALBA.” 


: ‘‘New Orleans, April 11th, 1792. 
‘“‘My very dear Uncle, | 

“I always receive fresh proofs of your friendship with new 
pleasure, and your letter of March 30th, on this account, is doubly | 
precious. Youand Mrs. de Miroarein good health, you are contented, 
this is news I desire, you could not repeat it too often, it is news I 
would like to receive every day. My wife too was well satisfied with 
the good news that I brought her on leaving . . . (l’ordre), where 
the Baron gave me your letter. 

“He had received it yesterday and kept it to give it to me him- 
self: it is the surest way and if he can continue it I shall be certain to 
get your letters. When I went to ‘l’ordre’ I left my wife at Madam 
Lajonchere’s who is at Macarty’s to have her son treated. He dis- 
located a toe getting off of his horse; this accident which might have 


proved fatal will have no more serious consequences than to keep Favre 
in bed during a month. At the same time I saw Miss Macarty and 
the two Macartys who took the greatest interest in all I said of you. 
I am sorry to inform you that there is a writ of execution against 
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Macarty in favor of MM. Pecholier for 430,000 piasters, the case is 
before Marigny who held back the writ in order to come to some 
agreement for Macarty. 

“Your letter makes me eagerly wish for the arrival of the next 
courier to enjoy, if it is possible, the expulsion of the villain; I told 
Serrano about it and he ardently wishes to witness it soon. 

“He had the audacity to present himself to say that Bazile, 
favored by his protectors, had diverted eight thousand piasters from 
the seizure of his property. That at the time he had informed the 
prosecuting attorney who paid no attention to it. The clerk of court 
. was ordered to declare the truth and he certified that he had warned 
the attorney that he might witness the embargo, that he had refused, 
and that when he had returned to inform him of the seizure, the at- 
torney told him to inform the Intendant that Bazile had diverted 
eight thousand piasters but to give him this information as coming 
from himself, the clerk upon reflection did nothing and informed the 
attorney of it the next morning excusing himself on the plea that he 


could not certify to a matter given him asa secret. In the same peti- | 


tion he complains that Bazile was not imprisioned like Villamil and 
seems to accuse his protectors. The reason of Villamil’s imprison- 
ment makes this imputation fall of itself. Serrano will have declara- 
tions made to discover the $8,000 that Bazile, according to the at- 
torney has hidden. 

“Serrano hopes by this i means to put the slanderer in default. 
The preparations continue here, a circular was distributed today to 
each inhabitant enjoining him to send a negro to work during eight 
days on the five redoubts that are being constructed around the city 
which is afterwards to be inclosed. The city militias exercise at 
target practice every Sunday. There is no question until now of 
setting mine to work. 

“Fannie and Feliciane, who are both well, send sheir respects 
to you and our excellent Aunt whom Tonton, Celestin and I cherish 
as we do yourself, with our whole hearts and we e wish to live only to 


prove it to you. 
“PONTALBA.”’ 


‘“‘Tonton and I intend to give a ball at the ‘Guildive’ the day of 
the arrival of the courier announcing deliverance to these in commerce 
and to the honest folks of this country whom that attorney torments. 
I remitted the letter to Morales . . . I shall send — ie 
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the Plantation, April 1792. 
““My very dear Uncle, 

“TIT am now expecting the letters announcing your departure 
for Cadiz I suppose that the loading of the sugar can not have lasted 
over fifteen days. ‘We are all in good health, we live almost like 
_ hermits on the plantation and we know of nothing new. We spent 
_ the day speaking of you and of our dear Aunt with Mrs. Lajonchere, 
who was here, she loves you with all her heart and regrets you as 
much. 

‘“‘Many others share that feeling with her and though you had 
many friends I find them more numerous now than when you were 
present, this is contrary to what happens to other men. 

“Miss Macarty particularly recommends that I express her 
regrets at your absence, she and her mother are well. . . . The work 
goes on vigorously, one would suppose that the enemy is to appear 
at any moment, many believe that it will ‘happen next Spring. The 
redoubt situated at the gate of France carried away Fucher’s 
house, that of Jones and others had to go down for the redoubt of 
Chapitoula gate, to indemnify them they have given them lots sit- 
uated on or near the same site between the city and Gravier, Ficher 
will have one with a cabaret. 

: ‘““Bazile’s case still proceeds. Serrano was to have presented a 

decree to the Baron, a copy cf which he sent us; if the Baron does 
not conform to it Serrano will demand a refusal and appeal higher. 
How advantageous it would be if the news you imparted be realized 
to end all this; the whole city is in joyous expectation of the first 
courier and already believes itself rid of him for good. You did not 
give this news in confidence, still I did not. speak of it to any one 


except Serrano and everybody knows it. 
“Until now I have read your letters to those whom you men- 


tioned to me, but I can assure you that when you write any confiden- 
tial information and tell me to inform even one person, the next day 
the whole city is imbued with it, it is the news of the day, and here- 
after you may depend that to communicate your letters to whoever 
it may be, is to publish them; regulate your advice on this, you have 
friends but they are not secretive, all you wrote in confidence was 
published; Gauthier’s affair as well as the ‘honest men’s’ retreat and 
the designs of the Captain General for you. : 
“My wife and I are daily more appreciative of all you did for 
us in giving me this command. Service has never been as fatiguing 
as it is now. An Officer can have no occupation but his profession, 
notwithstanding the increase of the guards the works keep them very 
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busy. The Baron is almost every morning the first on horseback in 


the woods for the fascines. Mr. Bouligny has also procured a saddle 
horse and has become a cavalier. They are hoarding a quantity of 
provisions, which occasions want, and if it continues on the same 
scale will bring misery. Rice already sells at $6 and when it comes 


every individual can obtain but a fourth of a barrel, and even that 


he must almost fight for. 

“The whites go themselves to buy it and the negroes can hardly 
get any, therefore we feed our servants with bread for want of rice; 
lard sells for a dollar and everything increases in price in proportion; 
indigo is exhausted and those who had bought some to meet demands 
are able to command ‘eleven bits,” ($1.37.5); corn is worth $1.50 
and the appearances are that all this will go higher still. I never saw 
a country where revolutions of this kind come on more speedily or 
more frequently, notwithstanding these conditions property has not 
gone up, probably on account of the fear they feel of the Americans. 

“I announce the marriage of the daughter of poor Morand who 
will now be obliged to render her an account,—she is to marry Haur- 
dier. 

“My wife is busy writing to her Aunt, she wishes me to tell you 
that she loves you well, our little Celestin is beginning to stand and 
every day gains strength and intelligence. 

“TI do not believe that Clark will come down this year, I saw his 
nephew who could give me no information on the subject; the first 


year’s interest is due and, if he does not forestall me, I shall write 


to him. 
“T wish you good health and happiness that our good Aunt may 


share with you; if for this it were sufficient to love both of you a great 
deal, you would have nothing to desire. I beg you and my Aunt 


to accept my sentiments of respect. 
“PONTALBA.”’ 


“‘New Orleans, April 26th, 1792. 
very dear Uncle, 

“TI received Mr. Fernandez Velasco with much pleasure, he had 
recently seen you and spoke a great deal of you and my Aunt, he 
could not fail to be interesting. He remitted to me the box contain- 
ing the comb, we opened it on returning from the city, and opening 
‘it proved very interesting to us. Celestin’s little basket gave us great 
pleasure, all my Aunt’s kindnesses are very precious to us and we 
appreciate and share those she extends to Tintin. I did not expect 
to find a note from you in the box, and though it bore the same date 
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‘as the letter I had received the eve, it was written that night and was 
another pleasant surprise. We spent Thursday in town for the 
stations and we dined at Almonester’s who regrets you from the 


depths of his heart, he told me frankly that he would never find any — 


one to rejoice in the good that befalls others as much as you, he is 
entirely disgusted of being beneficent, under your reign it was a joy 
to him for you knew how to appreciate it, but now he intends to be 
selfish, he has abandoned the church, he has not laid a brick on it 
since your departure, and he added that before he takes up the work 
again they will have time to render an account to the Court, that 
he laid it aside to enjoy the patronage of the hospital and of the 
nuns. The Baron told him that the King’s approbation was necessary, 
he pretends that the approval of the King gave to do the work is 


sufficient. He believes that as patron of the Hospital he has a right . 


to name the administrator; the Baron served him a notice informing 
him that he and the provisor had named Morales. He answered 
that without prejudice to his patronage he could name whomsoever 
it suited him to name; second notice served by the Baron to notify 
- him that Morales, for valid reasons, had refused the nomination and 
that in consequence he had named Gilbert, who accepted voluntarily 
and without remuneration the post of administrator. Almonaster 
answered that he maintained what he had stated, without prejudice 
to his patronage. He supposes that when he produces the inventory 
of the goods of the Hospital, they will ask for the remittal of the 
revenues with which he has. endowed it; his intention is to answer 
that as the King’s approval is necessary for the patronage he also 
demands it for the endowment. 


“Tf force is brought to bear to compel him to turn it over, he: 


will give in under protest and declare that he renounces the con- 
tinuation of the church. 

‘‘You see that it is not easy to bend this man, he says that he 
regrets this trouble on account of the Baron who is an excellent man, 
that he is well aware that the disagreements he has to contend against 
come from the advice of bad folks. He is inconsolably awaiting the 
outcome and is heing tormented in his old age. | 

“I received yesterday a very courteous letter from Mr. Herrera, 
dated February 27th, be so kind as to offer him greetings from me, 
and assure him that I shall feel flattered to be of use to him in any way 
whatsoever, that I expect him to call upon me with the same freedom 
he used towards you; he may feel certain that every commission 
will be a new pleasure to me, I shall give them special attention in 
order to obtain a renewal of this favor; besides all that a man like 
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Mr. Herrera is entitled to it is a pleasure for me to correspond with 
my best friend’s intimate friend. All those here whom I believe to be 
your friends have excited my interest in them to a degree of which I 
did not deem —— capable and which I did not: feel before your 


departure. 


“‘IT meet them with pleasure, I seek thie out, I loiter with them, 
I leave them, with regret; poor Caunway is among the number, he 
loves you well, I fear we will soon lose him, though he goes out; 
dropsy of the chest has been declared. 


| “Mr. de Carondelet has given me the commission to secue the 

phaeton you spoke of for the general, Mr. Las Casas. After much 
_ haggling, I have two, one at four hundred piasters, the other at three 
hundred. The first is infinitely prettier than the second and cheaper 
though it costs a hundred more. I hold them under condition of 
buying one of the two or neither if they do not suit, with this under- 
standing the Baron will go to examine them. There are no seats as" 
in yours, that is the only difference, there is only one box on which 
the coachman sits as in Almonaster’s, but it will be very easy to remedy - 
thisin Havana. There is no wafer iron for sale; I am told that 
Anthony, the blacksmith, can make one, I shall give him an order 
immediately, giving him as a model Madame Laronde’s iron, and 
taking it under condition that it is to be tried before acceptance, 
the worst that can happen is to have to order one from Bordeaux, 
which I would not receive before September, so that, one way or the 
other, Madam Herrera will receive one from you this year. We are 
trying to arrange starlings’ feathers on paper with gum arabic to 
send you; this year we have not been able to procure over one hun- 
dred. They are very rare; when they will be ready I shall send them, 
but let me know how and where to address them. | 


“T have heard nothing else about new companies for the regi- 
ment of my corps, since I handed the reports to the Baron, I believe 
he has kept them until now without having had the time to break 
the seal, so that I do not know if he will increase the militias or how 
we stand on the propositions; Marigny’s four companies have left, 
he is well satisfied with this command which he feels you obtained 
for him by your proposition to the two companies of ‘la Terre aux 
Boeufs.’ I spent the day with him, at Almonester’s and most of the 
time we spoke of you. He regrets you deeply and loves you likewise. 
He is appreciative of the proofs of friendship you give him in all your 
_ letters and asks to be held at your disposal, he presents his respects 
and will write to you at Madrid. 
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“Your letters to Gayoso left yesterday. Before leaving he saw 
my Aunt’s saddle on my gallery and asked me to sell it to him as he 
could not wait until the auction. I followed your instructions, telling 


him to have it valed; he sent for it the same evening and no doubt » 
forgot to inform me what value was set on it. When he pays for it, 


I shall credit it to the debt you have on him. 


“Bouligny has your harnesses, but one pair had been sent to 
him during my absence at the German Coast; I found the others in 
the box and sent them to him; Gruyau had used several pieces. That 
box, it appears, was the warehouse to which he went whenever any- 
thing was missing in his harness. Bouligny will have them repaired 
first and then estimated. The first pair sent during my absence was 
estimated $20 by a saddler to whom Bonnavel had brought them. 


“Fernandez brought us two boxes which are yet on board, in one 
there is a ‘Mamey Colorado,’ and in the other a plant... . the 
name of which I have forgotten, and which is in good condition. I 
shall take the best care of it until Celestin, knowing how to love 
and his godmother, will cultivate it himself as an attention coming 
coming from his second Mama. | 


“My wife is busy writing to her Aunt, she would like to write 
as fast as I do, for it excites her jealousy to see two letters from me 
forwarded to you with but one from her; it is not her fault, she takes 
longer to write one letter than I do to write four, . . . . I have no- 
_ticed that since your departure she writes faster than before, and I 
am certain that before six months have elapsed it will be play for her, 
one always succeeds in anything done with as much pleasure. 


‘Tinton is what worries her most when she writes, if he grunts a 
little she immediately drops her Aunt to go to him and he grunts 
as soon as he does not see his Mamma. He knows us both perfectly, 
and does not care to be with the servants, he calls Papa and Mamma 
distinctly, he would call his godmother still better were she here, 
for she would caress him more and better. 


_“T fear that this letter will not find you in Havana. I am giving 
it to Armesto as you advised, until I hear of your leaving for Cadiz. 
Keep in good health, be very happy, you and my excellent Aunt, in 
- yourselves you will find true happiness, individually you each have 
all that is necessary to afford it to each other; let my wife and self 
hear that you enjoy it without clouds, you will thereby allievate our 
grief at not witnessing it. 
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“Allow me to kiss my good Aunt with the tenderest respect, and 
to offer my good little Celestin to you both, if he did not cherish you 
both he would not be the son of the intimate friend who has given 


himself to you. | | 
Signed: “‘SPONTALBA.” 


Letter From Baron Joseph Xavier de Pontalba 
to Governor Estevan Miro. 


| “May 7, 1792. 
very dear Uncle, 

“I send you the duplicate of the census of 1778 and 1788; the 
one you request, (1779), has not been found; Don Andres is under the 
impression that there was none made that year on account of the 
expedition, and, as I said in my last letter, the documents sent by the 
Post Commandants for the years 1789-1790 are so informal and so 
inexact that after considerable work I found a diminution of eight or 
nine hundred souls since 1788, whilst I and Don Andres are certain 
that it has been an increase of three or four hundred at least, so that 
you may, without risking to be in error, carry the existing population 
in the province at the time of your departure to forty-five thousand. 

“I remitted to Eugene Macarty, who has gone to Havana, a 
packet containing the separate total of men and women in the pro- 
vince in 1778 and in 1788, to it I added the deliberations, letters and 
documents relative to the dying Nunez’ letter; also the general 
index of all the letters addressed to the Captains general and to the 
Court. Don Andres not having found time to compile the statement 
you require has given me the one which should remain in the Secre- - 
tary’s office, though he will have to make another for him. There are 
others, says he, which he will send you. If his occupations continue 
as they are he will become. insane; he never has any leisure on feasts 
nor Sundays; he has barely time to swallow a morsel at his meals, 
and is often at the Government at midnight. Mr. de Carondelet 
keeps him constantly busy and you know he is naturally lazy, you 
may guess in what state he is. He heard through Rousseau, how 
indisposed you were against him; I believe that I can assure you 
that he will never be guilty of anything that may lead you to think 
that he is one of your enemies. I have always noticed that he greeted 
_ with joy all good news that comes from you; he should have written 

to you, I have no excuse to plead on that score; he always postponed 
sending you the papers you were expecting when he could have done 
so. He exerted himself zealously in procuring them for me, and has, 
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I am persuaded, put himself in fault in sending you the indices in- 
tended for the Secretary’s office. Excuse this laziness, pity his slavery, 
but never accuse his friendship for you. He is abhorred by the Cabal 
—that is a great point in his favor. Gilbert! is also one of your true 
friends; he was grieved at the displeasure you evinced towards him 
when you spoke to Rousseau. He sent you, on the date of April 
20th, an account of the paper money burned in certificates as well as 
in bills. I feel that he could have done so sooner, he who is not lazy. 

“The Cabal no longer seems as insolent; little Ortega never 
shows himself at the Government; the chief of the band never stirs 
from it, but with an humble and confounded air pleads for mercy. 
Every evening at five the Baron is at one of the redoubts that are 
now being constructed, and he never fails to swell the group of those 
who accompany the Baron to his home at night. He mailed, in the 
post before the last, so large a packet that it cost him fifty piasters. 
The rumor of his recall which spread here made the greatest impression 
on him; he feared that it would come by the courier which has just 
arrived, and, if it is not in the next, he will hold his head as high as 
ever and all those in commerce will be afflicted. I think that it may 
be delayed for some time yet. I have reason to believe that the 
Court has asked the Baron for all the information concerning this 
man, for when R M T T E F P? met him on the levee after having 
sent him the charge’ to sign he said: ‘I have signed and it will be the 
second time that the Court will have news of him, r mt ts f p?” 
objected. ‘Will not His Majesty find me too bold?’ ‘He is already 
known by other papers previously sent.’ These words which escaped 
him are sufficient to surmise that he has had an order to furnish 
information, and.that he has done so with justic>, and therefore we 
presume that the Court will take full cognizance of this information 
before pronouncing anything. Mr. and Mrs. Serrano spent yester- 
day at the plantation with us; I read your letter to Serrano before 
dinner, and he told me, after he had dined well, that it would be im- 
possible to serve him anything good after this excellent lecture. 
Coradini’s affair still takes its course and from day to day grows 
more nasty for the bad thief. I assure you that the great jurisconsult 
does not spare him in the least, and that he has fallen into good hands; 
he does not hurry his blows, but when he strikes, the strikes hard; 
he will accumulate so many indictments that he will make a good 
case. Mslmfo* already speaks of the Government with his usual 


1Guilmard (nephew of Fray Antonio de Sedella). 
2Serrano. PS 

’Word seem to be vinculo but the sense is charge. 
4Maxent, the real name was St. Maxent. 
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levity, he is, says he, the great counsel, the arbiter of all, the natident 
and the guide; The Baron has not, I believe, waited to this day to 
_ find him out and he uses him, I believe, without any consequence, for 
he has some good in him and may be useful without danger, for who 
knows how to use him cleverly to advantage. 


, “One of the galleys they built was named Philipe and launched 

on that day. The Auditor, who resides opposite this galley, profited 
by the occasion to give the Baronness a ball which was very gay and 
amusing. My wife, who has become a slave to her son, would not 
~ attend. She no longer goes out, she allows more than a month go 
by without going to the Government, and I do not believe that I 
shall obtain of her that she pay a visit there every month, though 
she is very much pleased with the Baronness who is exceedingly 
pretty and amiable. She has given up all her acquaintances, as she 
goes to see no one, no one will come to see her. Daunoy lives in 
town entirely and alone, he plays his game of 25 sols every day with 
Bouligny, Peytavin, Don Juan5, Fortier, Rousseau, they tell each 
other all the news; such a diversion would please me and would be 
the means of knowing what goes on, but there is no way .. . . I can 
not make my wife leave the house, and still less can I leave her alone, 
and I am in complete ignorance of all that happens, I am as much a 
stranger to it as if I was not here. Though we neglect the Govern- 
ment so much, we continually receive politenesses from them. The 
Baron invites me continually to dine at (l’ordre) but I do not remain 
in order not to abandon my recluse; on rare occasions when my wife 
presents herself the Baronness seems to distinguish her among all 
others. The Baron has the kindness to send me my mail by an 
orderly and to inquire afterwards if I received it. He has not yet 
opened my packets relating to the militias, they are on his table, 
still sealed. He often says that he will give them his attention, he 
desires to do so, but his affairs are always increasing and he has been 
obliged to postpone this one. Twice already he has said that he in- 
tended to form a regiment of militia above. Commissions of the four — 
companies to be formed are being sent to the Government; I told you 
that they had united old Fontenelle’s company and one newly cre- 
ated on the lower coast, to two of ‘La terre aux Boeufs,’ and that 
_ Marigny was proposed to command them with the rank and pay of 
an army captain. Livaudais, Dufossat, Le Breton and Gentilly 
are the four other captains; the names of the other officers “ea not 
yet transpired. 


5Don Juan Prieto. 
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“Petit has obtained a writ of execution against Macarty and the 
latter will not agree to the proposition of paying 6% interest, the 
affair proceeds. I cannot see on what grounds Macarty can stand. 


“Conway® is decidedly dropsical. They had already fixed the . 


day for tapping but the Faculty afterwards opined to dissolve his 
waters without an operation. 


“May 8th, 1792. 


“I have this moment arrived from the city; I went there alone, © 


expressly to spend the evening with the Auditor: Serrano joined us 
and we had the pleasure of speaking well of you during two hours, 
and a little of the bad thief. Judge of the contrast! How can one 
speak at the same time of two opposite things? Has he not had the 
audacity to write to the Court that you were the cause of the treas- 
urer’s deficit and of the grief which led him to his tomb; you may 
conceive what impression must be produced by the dying treasurer’s 
letter, which is now under the minister’s eyes. I assure you that we 
congratulated ourselves that he had framed this imposture. We have 
all noticed that the Cabal? hardly ever meets, that it seems to be 
dissolved and that the leader is abandoned—he goes to the redoubt 
every night, but generally alone, he never there speaks to the Baron 
whom he does not even accost, he‘follows him at a distance and goes 
from there to the Government House where he has the mien of a 
suppliant whom no one observes . . . but of what am I entertaining 
you? When you receive this letter you will be at Court, busy with 
everything and anything else but the “Pandille’ (Cabal) and its leader, 
whom you will have recalled only when informed of their chastise- 
ment; you will have received naught but congratulations and will be 
occupied in appearing to your best advantage. That is what your 
friends think, what I see asa certainty. You will receive naught but 
approbation and the thanks due for the services you steadily rendered 
to the King and to those among His subjects whose direction and hap- 
piness He had confided to you. 

“Serrano is quite embarrassed over an order from the King rela- 
tive to the confiscation inflicted on that Don Manuel Perez. His 


petition demands justice against the unjust tyranny exercised against | 


him by the Intendant and the Assessor: of Louisiana in confiscating 


his property, and the King’s order decrees that he be righted by — 


remitting to him all the property sequestered and seized and that 
he be benefited by the insult. Serrano believes what that belonged 


¢Conway Reilly’s 
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to him should not be returned since it was confiscated and not se- 
-questered. He writes to you on this subject and is quite puzzled in 

catching the true sense of the decree; ; I think he will submit it for 
consultation. 

“Poor Don Juan gives himerlf to the devil; he is at the store 
from morning until night; he has to work and his laziness torments 
him. Bouligny is always up in the air,’ he has hardly finished one 
job than the Baron gives him another; besides this, he is sent to the 
works several times a day. All this lends an air of activity that 
resembles a time of war and even of expedition; they have aggregated 
soldiers of the regiment to the artillery, which exercises every day. 
The Cannoneers do so as often; the five redoubts will present eighty 
cannons comprising those of the city batteries. Don Andres’ militia 
is also in movement; only nine are resting. The King’s order to 
change our uniform arrived by the last mail. It is now: Coat, 
BLUE;; facings, collar and cuffs, RED; Gold braid on collar; lining, 

evest and pants, WHITE; in general, it pleases all the militias. 
~ “Madam Laroche is very ill; during a few months she inhabited 
Mrs. Villabosa’s house which had been recently painted; this gave her 
a nervous attack. Owing to the condition she was in at the time, her 
illness increased to such a degree that she was bled twice 
she was very near death, but she is a little better, though not out of 
danger, she is never without fever and has a cough which keeps us 
still anxious about her. 

“Mr. St. Anne sent me one thousand carrats of tobacco which I 
had stored in the King’s warehouse; they have never discarded as 
much tobacco as this year. Mr. Clark does not come down. The 
interest for year is nevertheless due and I shall write to him on this 
subject. 

“T have under my eyes your packet of thirty-two pages which I 

have:read at least thirty-two times. I knew that you loved us but I 
did not flatter myselfthat you cared enough for us to write such kind 
letters, when surrounded by all sorts of amusements and that prepara- 
tions for your departure must absorb your time. I no longer fear 
that Madrid will cause you to forget us. You may conceive how 
little that can diminish our attachment to you. Thank our kind 
Aunt for all her attentions, they are as many proofs of her friendship 
which we can never appreciate sufficiently. We received all that she 
sent my wife, who said: “That dear good Aunt; I am certain that, 
being in the country, she had all this spread before her, and that, 


’Don Juan Prieto. 
8Toujours en I’air. 
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in arranging it, she felt as sad as I feel in receiving it. Some of the trees 
and some pineapples are well preserved. We found the preserves in 
round boxes delicious; Serrano, to whom we served some, told us that 
they were boxes of aniseed.’ | 


“May 9th, 1792. 
“T went to town, this morning on business and I heard that the 


Baron was calling for me. I went immediately to him; it was for the © 


militia work which he made with me; he had finished with Morand that 
of the city batallion, which he makes up of four companies of fusilleers 
and one of grenadiers. I was fully satisfied with the manner in which 
he discoursed with me, he catches on to everything with the greatest 
sagacity, he picked to pieces everything I presented him and even 


searched for the seniority of the officers, which he already knew of as 


well as of their capacity. I congratulated myself that my proposi- 


tions had been influenced only by strict justice and he approved of. 


everything. “He rejected the formation of the fourteen companies 
which he will not even send to Court; he adopted the formation of 
the regiment, and even remitted to me the old reports of service of 
the last review, told me to make others of the new regiment and to 
include all the new officers; when he read: ‘Etat Major,’ he said, 
‘In the staff officers there is but Pontalba, Colonel; O’Conor, Adju- 
tant.’ He told me to place in the first batallion: one corporal, six 
Sappers, One drum-major. In the second batallion: one corporal, six 
sappers, and he added that for my regiment he would request veter- 
ans as sergeant, drummer and corporal for each company, to be paid 
by the King. What flatters me most is that I was lucky in his finding 
my work satisfactory and that he made no change except the total 
suppression of the ancient formation on fourteen companies, and 
that he generally approved all that I proposed to him. He told me 
to remit the whole to him in order, as soon as possible; I shall apply 
myself to it. He sent me to the Secretary’s office for something: I 
found the bad thief standing at the foot of the staircase, I was without 


a hat, I made a inclination of my head near enough to touch him;  ~ 


he did not raise his hat; I bowed again; he looked at me impudently 
without answering my politelness; well assured that he acted thus 
purposely, I brusquely turned my back to him, staring at him with 
with contempt. 


‘“‘N s1 m fo4 made an angry and insulting scene for which the 
Baron reprimanded him severely9; the surgeon Rubi owed him 


‘Maxent, the real name was St. Maxent. 
*Lui a lave la tete. 
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$200.00 which he would not pay; he went to his house, locked the 
door on the inside, challenged him in his room and maltreated him. 
When Le Rubi was able to escape he complained to the Baron, who 
read him a sermon. As his son was plaintiff as the one offended, he, 
‘no doubt, wished to pose as the offender. 


ee busied myself with the propositions, statements and ac- 
counts which the Baron requested in order to furnish temporary 
commissions to the regiment immediately. He allowed me to date 
my propositions with the same date as those of La Terre aux Boeufs, 
so that the new officers would not have seniority over mine, who were 
long in service in the companies. This morning in taking this date, 
I found Livaudais Dufossat, Le Bretton, Gentilly for corporal; 
Dreux, Bernoudy, Bienvenu, for Lieutenants; Enoul, Delery, Des 
Islets and Duverger for sub-Lieutenants. There are a lieutenant and 
a sub-lieutenant existing in the company of the deceased old Fon- 
tenelle whom Le Bretton replaces. The date of these propositions 
is the 12th of February, 1792; those you made remained in Havana. 
“Yesterday the Baron inquired of me which militias of the 
posts could, by their proximity, be formed into companies. I sent 
him this morning, accounts of all the posts, their distance and the 
number of men bearing arms, which work was facilitated by the 
census which I had taken for you. I presented ‘Galveztoun, Manchak, 
Baton Rouge, Feliciane, and Pointe Coupée,’ as being able to form a 
batallion of five hundred men, and the ‘Attakapas, New Yberia and 
Opelouzas’ as able to form a cavalry corps of six hundred men, and 
all the other posts, holding in all thirteen hundred men bearing arms, 
as too distant from one and other to form companies, but it being 
possible for each to form separate companies. 

“I remitted to Eugene Macarty a small box containing fifteen 
hundred starlings’ wings; he will give them to Mr. Herrera to send 
them to you. Mr. Herrera commissioned me to send him case wine, 
which I did; I am also going to send him a wafer iron and my wife 
will send Mrs. Herrera a box of strawberry plants, ducks, seeds and 
tubers of flowers. . | 

“I received a thousand carrats of tobacco from Mr. St. Anne, 
who sent them by freight at 5 cents a carrat, I had them stored in the 
King’s warehouse. 

“I see with satisfaction that you think of nothing else but your 
own advantages, and not at all of that which should only provoke 
contempt. It would have been to your advantage to follow this 
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advantageous to your health if you had followed this course much 
sooner. 

“‘When I have completed my militia work I shall go with my 
wife to acquit myself of your commission to the nuns; Feliciane is 
very well, she occasionally comes out to be with us, but she is satis- 
fied only until the hour comes for her return. Fanny is to leave us; 
her mother claims her peremtorily as she fears that the negroes here 
may emulate those of Santo Domingo. She leaves with Mr. Lafitte, 
who is going to France and is willing to take her under his care. I 
regret that Bethemieux’s tobacco should have been bad, he cheated 
me, he gained my confidence by speaking of your kindness to him 
and of his desire to serve you; Ranna no longer prepared it and I 
congratulated myself that I had found Bethemieux, he seeming so 
desirous of giving you satisfaction. I shall seek information from Mr. 
Herrera about sending him some from here to pass it on to you. We 
rejoiced with the Auditor and Serrano to see you charged with Bowltz!° 
it is a new subject of introduction to speak of the province. 

“I expect to have news from you once more before your depart- 
ure for Cadiz, after which I wish I could fall asleep to awake only in| 
five months from now. Many tender and respectful compliments to 
my Aunt from us, we cherish her as we do you unto death and to 


prove it will always be my sweetest study.y | 
Signed: “PONTALBA.”’ 


“The courier presses, I have but a quarter of an hour to send my 
letter to town, and I must profit by it; this is why I leave you hur- 


riedly.”’ 


“May 10, 1792, 
“At the Guildive.”’ 
Guildive was a small still, not a sugar house nor refinery as it is 
often supposed to be. | 


““‘May.12, at the Plantation. 
““Bouligny told me that Folk’s!! affair amounted to nothing and 
that the Baron was not displeased with him, that d’Acosta had been 
called to account and reprimanded very dryly; that the Baron, hav- 
ing heard that Folk served five years, sent Mr. Lanzos at Mr. O’Neil’s 
sollicitation. Serrano who knew of tke difference between Folk and 
Acosta, thought that he had been relieved of his charge on that ac- 
count. Montreuil was at the time Commandant at the Appalachees 
and will be there for some time. The third batallion is to be recalled 


10Bowles. 
1!Vincente Folch. 
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here, the Baron has made this request of the Court. An order has 
come from the Captain General to put Belle Chasse under arrest, 
in the fort, during four months and rendering full justice to Folk; I, 
as well as Bouligny, think that the Baron has something in reserve 
for Folk in this occasion. | 

“Mr. Maxent, a month ago, said at Mrs. Laronde’s before 
Serrano, that he had received, from Havana, an anoymous letter 
against you; complaints were made against you relative to the flour 
and tobacco affairs; in order to escape reproach he handed it to the 
Baron de Carondelet; those folks will then never weary of weaving 
clumsy lies to hurt you, they can not succeed, but that will not pre- 
vent their beginning anew;; it carries no injury and I would have left 
you ignore it without the order you gave me to keep you posted on 
everything I heard of you. This man, and the Contador with his 
cabal (now, greatly reduced) are the only ones whose malignity 
dares to exert itself against you; all the others regret you and a great 
many cherish you. The Provisor left Maxent’s house very abruptly. 
I received from Rousseau the packet containing your letters of April 
12th, 13th, and 18th. I have partly answered them and I enjoy re- 
reading those letters as one of the greatest pleasures that can be 
procured. They assure me of your friendship and are the proof that 
you and the best of aunts think of us whilst we are nursing our re- 
 grets, and that you both furnish the subject of our tender conversa- 
tions, we feel confident that you wish for our presence. Our best 


friends are those whom your absence proves to be yours, and of the | 
number are the Auditor, Serrano, Bouligny, Armesto whom I can — 


vouch for, also Gilbert,! Hevia, Hoa, especially Livaudais, Trevino, 
Almonaster if his regrets may be held as proof, all our family without 
exception, Daw, Mesdames Fara, Dreux, Peytavin, Fortier, etc. . . . 
and Cayetano does not deserve to be forgotton. 

‘“‘These are those whom we see most frequently and whose 
company pleases us most, because you are always on the floor!2. I 
must not forget Madam Coussot, Miss Marie Caunway, Father 
Francois, though we see the latter only when we meet him, I can 
guarantee that he also is one of your friends; most of the others 
regret you even some whom you had reasons not to be satisfied with. 

“I passed lightly over the Provisor’s departure from Maxent’s 
house, an other idea led away my pen; here is what I have been able 
to find out about this affair; in a matter pertaining to the discharge 
of the Provisor’s duty which escapes my memory—no, it comes 


i2Sur le tapis . . i. e. subject of conversation. 
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back to me—Mrs. Dejeaux had been called before the Provisor to 
declare if she had or had not held a child at the baptismal fount 
and if the singature on the register was hers. The first time she 
answered yes—the second time she said yes, and then no, and then 
wept when the Provisor tried to impress on her the consequences 
of a false oath; when she was about to sign her declaration her 
daughter came from another apartment to oppose it; Maxent med- 
dled in it, the Provdsor declared that Maxent should explain other- 
wise; from that moment the Provisor was received very coldly at 
their house and when he perceived it took refuge at the Capuchins 
until he found a house; three days later he rented the apartment 
which Mr. Gayoso occupied at Beauregard’s. 


““At 9 o'clock at night. 

‘“‘They came to warn us that there was a crevasse at the Ville- 
franche plantation; I went there immediately, they were going about 
it in the wrong way, they changed the method, they closed the level 
first and the volume of water having diminished it is easy to stop up 
the opening in the principal levee; I believe that it will be over during 
the night.”’ | 

“May 14th. 

““The crevasse was entirely stopped the same night; at three in 
the morning it was entirely over. The Baron had ordered all those 
in ‘the neighborhood to lend a hand, but we.all had so much interest 
in it that we had worked before receiving the order. 

“IT remitted to the Baron by the 4th a statement of the new 
regiment, duplicates of the proposals for officers and the accounts 
of the staffs and the companies regulated as they are to be by the 
new formation. I saw, today, Don Andres and Gilbert who told me 
that the Baron was very much satisfied with my work that he had 
spoken of it publicly at the (Ordre) Sunday, saying: ‘I shall decidedly 
form a regiment at (les Allemans) the German Coast, or, to speak 
more correctly, it is already formed and did not give me the least 
trouble, for it is all done without my having meddled in it.’ He told 
Armesto that he was well satisfied with me for I fulfilled his views 
and he wished to surprise me agreeably by proposing me at Court 
as Colonel of this regiment, that the other officers of the staff would 
come from the outside, that several officers had complained of my 
being named as commandant, above them; (speaking of Favrot), 
one is not suited to the place, and two others, Rousseau and Leblanc 
could not enter into competition, all this goes off by the borka well 
supported with recommendations in my favor, it remains with you, 
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_my dear Uncle to finish this work, and the means of rendering more 
precious all that I shall obtain is to contribute yourself to its success. 
I have no grade in the militia, I am only commandant, my grade is 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and I suppose that it will be easy 
for you in the offices to have ‘infantry’ put in my commission as 
Colonel, which will give me advancement, for if the commission 
bears ‘Militia Colonel’ it will take a very long.time for me to reach 
the grade of Colonel of infantry. I believe this can be done in agree- 
-Ment with the chief of the office, who sends the commission as he 
pleases; remember the grade, colonel of infantry, if to this end I must 
make a sacrifice, I leave it to you to decide as you choose. 

“‘The Baron yesterday informed me as he returned the work 
of the new regiments that he was forming a legion under the name of 
‘Chasseurs of the Mississippi,’ that it would be composed from 
‘Galveztoun, Manchak, Baton Rouge, Feliciane, Pointe Coupée, 
Attakapas and Opeluzas;’ that the work was almost finished, that if 
necessary it could be put together in-four days, and that all this 
would be forwarded provisionally and would be sent immediately 
for the approbation of the Court, to be put on next year’s budget. 
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LAFITTE, THE LOUISIANA PIRATE AND PATRIOT 


A Paper by Hon. Gaspar Cusachs, 

President of the Louisiana Historical Society 
and Read by him before the Society 
December 20, 1919. | 


So many demands are made on the Louisiana Historical Society — 


for information concerning the career and death of Lafitte that I 
have compiled this sketch from various sources and to some extent 
from De Bow’s Review. James Dunwody Brownson Dé Bow, who was 
born in 1820, began his literary career in the Southern Quarterly 
Review, published in Charleston, South Carolina. His contribu- 
tions were generally of a historical, statistical or political nature. 
His articles on the Northern Pacific, California and Oregon and on 
the Oregon Question attracted much attention and became the sub- 
ject of debate in the French Chamber of Deputies. Forstall, Gayarré 
and Dimitry sympathized in De Bow’s “progress and public spirit” 
and with these he became one of the founders of the Louisiana 


Historical Society and, afterwards, a member of the New Orleans | 


Academy of Sciences. *His Review was founded about 1845. De 
Bow contemplated writing a history of Louisiana, and with that 
view collected historical notes. When he abandoned this idea he 


published this collected matter through several numbers of his Re- | 


view, which continued until the end of 1867. The Sketch of Lafitte 
taken from the Revzew of 1851, is the most complete ever written of a 
man who combined in his person the accomplishments of a gentle- 
man with the daring and barbaric instincts of the corsair. Patriot, 
pirate, smuggler and warrior, there is no character to compare with 
him except that of Robin Hood, whom he surpassed in audacity 
and success. The fabulous treasures accumulated by him were 


squandered or were bountifully distributed, or were hidden away . 


deep in the earth or in the sea marshes. At the junction of the 
Rigolets and Bayou Sauvage Lafitte built a platform or wharf on 
which to unload his merchandise and booty. There it remained for 
inspection by his purchasers. | 


{ Jean Lafitte, “The Terror of the Gulf of Mexico,” was a French- 


man and was born at St. Malo, about the year 1781. He was tall, 
finely formed, and in his pleasant moods was always agreeable and 
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interesting. When conversing upon a serious subject, he would 
stand for hours with one eye shut; at such times, his appearance was 
harsh | 

From his earliest boyhood, he loved to “‘play with old ocean’s 
hoary locks”; and.}ong before he had reached the age of manhood, 
he had made several voyages to the different seaports of Africa and 
Europe. With a suavity of manners and apparent gentlemanly 
disposition, combined with a majestic deportment, and undoubted 
courage, he swayed the boisterous passions of those rude, untutored 
tars, of whom he was the associate and chief. He was universally 
esteemed and respected by all his crew. They were taught to admire 
his commanding mien, his firmness, his courage, his magnanimity 
and professional skill. 

Soon after attaining the age of majority, unchecked in his bold 
career, with an independent and restless spirit, his aspirations natur- 
ally looked forward to other avenues of ambition than the inglorious 
avocations of private life. Y To the chivalric spirit the ocean wave 
offers allurements that nothing on land can equal. There is a proud 
feeling, a strong temptation to tread the peopled deck of a majestic 
ship—to ride, as it were, the warrior steed of the ocean, triumphant 
over the mountain billows, and the conflict of mighty elements. 
True there may be dangers—the mutiny—the storm—the wreck— 
all conspire to intimidate the inexperienced youth; but he soon learns 
_ to turn the imaginary dangers to delight; and looks to the honor, 
the fame, that awaits on such bold achievements. The world of 
waters lay before him— and he determined to seek that more con- 
genial life upon its bosom, which had been denied him on land. 
Nor was it long before an opportunity was presented. \ A French 
East Indiaman, under orders for Madras, had taken her cargo, 
and only awaited a favorable wind to weigh anchor. Through the 
influence of several respectable acquaintances and friends, he was 
offered the terth of chief mate, which he accepted. The vessel pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, and nothing of consequence occurred till on 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, she was struck by a squall, and 
suffered so much damage by the shock and a fire that broke out in 
the hold, and other accidents, that the Captain deemed it prudent to 
put in at the Mauritius to repair. During this period a quarrel had 
arisen between Lafitte and the Captain, of such an aggravated 
nature, that the former whose haughty spirit never brooked control, 
determined to abandon the ship the moment she touched port, 
and refused to proceed on the voyage. As soon, therefore, as the 
vessel landed at the Mauritius, he quited it in disgust, and from 
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this period may be dated his illegal connection with the ocean. His 


restless spirit had been inflamed by the romantic exploits of the hardy — 


buccaneers of the time, whose names and deeds had resounded over 
every land and sea; and he resolved to imitate, if not surpass, their 
most brilliant actions,and leave a fame to the future that would not 
soon be forgotton. 

He did not remain long inactive. Several privateers were at 
this time fitting out at the island, the captaincy of one of which was 
offered Lafitte, and he accepted. She was a beautiful fast sailing 
vessel, and Lafitte spared no pains to make her the pride of the sea. 
Thus equipped, he attacked indiscriminately the weaker vessels of 
every nation, and though he accumulated vast sums of gold and silver, 
and enriched his crew, those sums were as soon squandered in pro- 
fligacy and liberality; and his desires increasing with success, he 
resolved without hesitation, to embark in the slave-trade. While 
at the Seychelles, taking in a cargo of these miserable victims 
bound for the Mauritius, he was chased by an English man-of-war 
as far north as the equator; not having sufficient provisions to carry 
him to the French colony, with that energy, boldness and decision 
for which he was remarkable, he immediately put the helm about, 
and made for the Bay of Bengal, with the design of replenishing his 
stores from some English vessel then in port. He had not lost sight 
of his formidable pursuer many days, before he fell in with an English 
armed schooner with a numerous crew; which, after a sanguinary 
conflict, he captured. His own ship was but two hundred tons, 
carrying two guns only and twenty-six men, nineteen of whom he 
transferred to the schooner, of which he took the command and pro- 
ceeded to cruise on the coast of Bengal. He had not cruised many 
days on this coast, teeming as it was with rich prizes, before he fell 
in with the Pagoda, an English East Indiaman, carrying a bat- 
tery of twenty-six twelve pounders, and manned with one hundred 
and fifty men. Heso manoeuvred his vessel, as to induce the enemy 
to believe him a Ganges pilot; and as soon as he had the weather 
gauge of the ship, he suddenly boarded, cutlass in hand, and put 
all who resisted to the sword. Lafitte transferred his command to the 
captured vessel, and immediately made sail for the Mauritius, where 
he arrived, sold both prizes, and purchased a strong, well built ship, 
called “‘La Conjfiance,’’ in which he put twenty-six guns, and two 
hundred and fifty men. Shortly after, (in the year 1807), he sailed 
in her for the coast of British India; and while cruising off the Sands 
Heads, fell in with the ‘‘Queen’’ East Indiaman, pierced for forty 
guns, and manned with a crew of about four hundred men. All 
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eyes were upon her. She moved majestic on her way, as in defiance 
of his inferior force, and confident of her own strength. Yet Lafitte 
was not to be intimidated. He determined to take her. Accordingly, 
he addressed a powerful speech to his men—excited their wildest 
imaginations, and almost seemed to realize their most unbounded 
anticipations. This speech had the desired effect. Every man 
~waved his hat and hand and cried aloud for action. The Queen 
bore down upon him with all the confidence of victory, and gave him a 
tremendous broadside, but owing to the height did but little exe- 
cution. Before the commencement of the action, he had ordered 
his men to lay flat upon the deck, so that the crew of the Queen, be- 
lieving that they were all killed or wounded, unwarily came alongisde, 
with intention to grapple and board. At this moment Lafitte gave a 
whistle, and in an instant the deck was bristling with armed men. 
While yet the smoke prevailed, he ordered his hands into the tops 
and upon the yards, whence they poured down an incessant fire of 
shells, bombs, and grenddes into the forecastle of the Indiaman, 
producing such havoc and slaughter among the crew, that they were 
obliged to retreat. At this critical juncture he beat to arms, and plac- 
ing a favorite at the head of forty of his men with pistols in hand — 
and daggers in their clenched teeth, ordered them to board. They 
rushed upon the deck, driving back the panic stricken crowd, who 
- retreated to the steerage, and attempted to maintain a position. 
Lafitte now followed at the head of a second division of boarders, 
engaged the Captain of the Indiaman, who stood in a desperate 
position of defence, and after a severe conflict, slew him. Still the 
crew of the Queen maintained their post, and fought bravely. Lafitte 
impatient at their obstinacy, pointed at them a swivel, surcharged 
with grape and canister; when seeing extermination the result of 
further resistence, they surrendered. The vessel was then abandoned 
to plunder, and large amounts of gold and silver coin divided among 
the crew. | 

The fame of this exploit spread over the Indian seas, and struck 
such a panic in the British commerce, that it was the necessity of 
employing strong convoys to protect its trade. Seeing all hope of 
success cut off in this quarter, Lafitte concluded once more to return 
to his native France. On his way thither he doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and coasted along the Gulf of Guinea and the Bight of 
Benin. On his way he captured two valuable prizes laden with 
palm oil, ivory and gold dust. Arriving at St. Malo, the place of 
' his birth, he disembarked,. and shortly sold to advantage the “La 
Conjiance,”’ the two prizes and their valuable cargoes, and trod once 
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more his native soil, opulent and renowned, where ten years previous 


he was scarcely known. 
But he did not remain long inactive. His restless spirit, like 


a caged eagle, longed once more for his native element, the breeze, 


the battle,and the storm. Accordingly,he fitted out a brigantine, 
mounting twenty guns, and a crew of one hundred and fifty men, 
and made sail for Guadeloupe. On his way thither, and among the 


West India Islands, he continued the same successful career that had — 


formerly attended his arms, captured several rich prizes which he 
disposed of on his arrival, and started for another cruise. While 
absent the English invested Guadeloupe by sea and by land, and 
as is well known the authorities there finally capitulated. During 
the blockade many privateers commissioned by the government 
of that island, were at sea, and after the capture, they dared not re- 
turn. Lafitte was one of these, in consequence of which he sailed for 
Carthagena, which had but recently declared its independence of 
Spain. From the government of Carthagena these privateers re- 
ceived commissions to cruise against Spanish bottoms, and under 


the republican flag committed great havoc among the Spanish mer- 


chantmen trading in the Gulf of Mexico. Not being permitted to 


- dispose of any of their prizes which were valuable and numerous, in 


any of the harbors or ports of the United States which were then at 
peace with Great Britain, and were bound to preserve the neutrality 


of their territory, they smuggled immense quantities of goods into | 


New Orleans, through the inlets of Barataria, in direct violation 
of the revenue laws of the United States. 

| Under the denomination of Barataria, is comprised part of the 
coast of Louisiana, to the west of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
comprehended between Bastien Bay on the east, and the mouths of 
the Bayou Lafourche on the west. Adjacent to the sea are numerous 
lakes communicating with one another by several large bayous, 
with a great number of branches. Barataria Island which is formed 
by the largest of these bays of the same name, is situated about 
latitude 29° 15’, Longitude 92° 30’, and is as remarkable for the 
salubrity of the atmosphere, as for the superior quality of the shell 
fish with which the waters abound. Contiguous to the sea there is 
another island formed by the two arms or passes of this bay and the 
sea, called Grande Terre. This island is six miles in length, and from 
two to three miles in breadth, running parallel with the coast. The 
western entrance is called the Grande Passe, and has from ‘nine to 
ten feet_of water, through the harbor, the only secure one on the 
coast (formerly frequented by the pirates) and lies about two leagues 
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| from the open sea. Here amid the innumerable branches of bayous, 
j passes, and inextricable cypress swamps, persons may lie concealed 
from the strictest scrutiny. In 1811, Lafitte fortified the eastern and 
western points of this island, and established a regular depot. Here 
the prizes were brought and sold to the inhabitants of the adjoining 
- districts, who resorted to these places for the purpose of obtaining 
bargains in matters of trade and without being at all solicitous to 
conceal the object of their journey. No effective measures having 
been taken to expel the pirates they continued their depredations 
upon the Spanish commerce and sometimes ventured to attack ves- 
sels of other nations. They were generally regarded as pirates, but 
it is probable that most, if’ not all of them, were commissioned by the 
Carthagenian government. | 
é But it was impossible for this state of things to continue long 
without being checked by the general government, and particularly 
by the State of Louisiana. In order more effectually to break up 
d and destroy these establishments, which were becoming daily more 
formidable by their boldness and reckless disregard to all law or threats 
the Governor thought proper to strike at the head. Lafitte soon after 
? his arrival at Barataria, seems to have laid aside that boldness and 
1 audacity which characterized his former career. He had amassed | 
an immense quantity of plunder, and he was obliged to have dealings 
with the merchants of the United States and the West Indies, and 
tae collect debts due him from the sale of booty, he was forced to be 
| more circumspect, and cloak as much as possible his real character. 
~ Nevertheless, he was generally known to the inhabitants of the city 
| of New Orleans from his immediate connection, and his once having 
been a fencing master in that city, of great repute, which art he had 
learned in Bonaparte’s army, where he had been a captain. 

Such was the notoriety inspired by his frequent and daring de- 
predations, that the Governor offered five hundred dollars for his 
sd head; which Lafitte on hearing, answered in retaliation, by offering 
; fifteen thousand dollars for the head of the Governor. The Governor, 
, seeing his authority set at defiance, ordered out a company, under 
the command of a captain who had formerly served under Lafitte, 

} | and authorized him to burn and destroy all the property of the ~ 
| buccaneers and to bring them to New Orleans for trial. But theex- 
| ) > pedition proved disastrous. Lafitte suffered them to approach his 
< fortifications without molestation, and whilst they flattered them- 


selves with a speedy destruction of the pirates, they heard a sound 
like that of a boatswain’s whistle, and before they could strike a 
blow, found themselves surrounded by armed men of superior force, 
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and all avenues of retreat cut off. It was on this occasion that Lafitte 
showed that characteristic nobleness and generosity of his nature 
which glitters like a jewel in the darkness of a thousand crimes. 
Instead of executing the man who had come to take away his life, 


and destroy all that was dear to him, he loaded him with presents . 


and suffered him to return unmolested and in safety to New Orleans. 
This circumstance, together with other concurrent events, proved 
conclusively that the pirates were not to be taken by land, and the 
navy of the United States was yet too feeble to effect anything of 
consequence by sea, and had on one occasion been actually repulsed 
and was obliged to retreat before the overwhelming forces of Lafitte. 

In the early part of 1814 Commodore Patterson of the United 
States Navy, received orders from Washington to disperse or destroy 
the illicit establishment at Barataria. Accordingly he left New Or- 
leans on the 11th of June of that year, accompanied by Col. Ross, 


with a detachment of seventy-one picked men from the Forty-fourth 


regiment of the United States infantry. On the 12th he reached 


the schooner Caroline, which had been stationed below in Plaque- 


mines, to accompany the expedition. On the 13th he formed a junc- 
ture with the gun-boats at the Balize, sailed from the South West 
Pass on the evening of the 15th, and at half past eight o’clock A. M. 
on the 16th, made the island of Barataria. He discovered a number 
of vessels in the harbor, some of which displayed Carthagenian 
colors. After remaining in the offing several hours, he discovered 
the enemy forming in a line of battle with six gun-boats and Sea 


Horse tender, mounting one six pounder and fifteen men, and a’ 


launch mounting one twelve pound carronade. The schooner Caroline 
was drawing too much water to cross the bar. At half past ten o'clock 
he perceived several smokes along the coast as signals, and at the 


same time a white flag hoisted on board a schooner at the fort, an | 


American flag at the main-mast head, and a Carthagenian flag at her 
topping lift. He replied by a white flag at his main. At eleven 
o’clock discovering that the pirates had fired two of their best schoon- 


ers, he hauled down the white flag and made the signal for battle - 
at the same time hoisting a large white flag with the motto, “PAR-. 


DON TO DESERTERS.” At the approach of our forces, which 
were diminished by two of the gun-boats grounding.on the bar, the 
Baratarians abandoned their vessels in the most disorderly flight. A 


launch and two barges were sent in pursuit of them, and though | 


they were closely pursued, they succeeded in making their escape 
over the numerous bays and morasses of the adjacent district. About 
noon, however, that day, Commodore Patterson took possession 
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of all their vessels in harbor, consisting of six fine schooners and one | 
felucca, cruisers, and prizes of the pirates, and one armed schooner 
under Carthagenian colors, found in company, and ready to oppose 
his command. Col. Ross now landed at the head of his troops, took 
possession of their establishment on shore, consisting of about forty 
houses of different sizes, pany constructed, and thatched with pal- 
metto leaves. 

Commodore Patterson, in his report to the Secretary of War, 
goes on to say, ““‘When I perceived the enemy forming their vessels 
into a line of battle, I felt confident from their number, and from their 
very advantageous position that they would have fought me. Their 
not doing so I regret. For had they done so, I should have been en- 
abled more effectually to destroy or make prisoners of them and 
their leaders; but it is a subject of great satisfaction to me to have 
effected the object of my enterprise without the loss of a man. 

The enemy had mounted on their vessels twenty pieces of can- 
non of different calibre, and as I have since learned, from eight 
hundred to one thousand men of all nations and colors. Early in 
the morning of the 20th, the Caroline which was anchored off shore 
about five miles, discovered a strange sail to eastward, and immedi- 
ately gave chase. The enemy stood for Grdnde Terre with all sail 
set, and at half past eight hauled her wind off shore to escape; when 
Lieut. Spedding was sent with four boats armed and manned to 
prevent her passing the harbor. At 9 o’clock A. M. the chase fired upon 
the Caroline, which was returned, each vessel continuing to fire when 
their long guns would reach. At ten o'clock the chase grounded 
outside the bar, and the Caroline from the shoalness of the water, 
was obliged to haul her wind off for the shore and give up the chase. 
A fire was now opened upon the chase across the island from the gun 
vessels, and at half past ten o’clock she struck her colors and surren- 
dered. She proved to be the armed schooner General Bolivar, con- 
sisting of an armament of one long brass eighteen pounder, one 
long brass six pounder, two twelve pounders, small arms, etc., and 
twenty-one packages of dry. goods. On the afternoon of the 23rd 
Commodore Patterson got under headway with the whole squadron, 
in all seventeen vessels, (one having escaped the night previous) 
and on the next day arrived at New Orleans. 

This expedition struck a panic among the freebooters, whose 


operations from this time were veiled in the deepest mystery, and 


conducted with the utmost caution and circumspection. The British 
early saw the importance of this hold, and after several ineffectual 


overtures to induce Lafitte to espouse their cause, they attacked 
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him on several occasions with the intention of taking their prizes, 
and even their armed vessels; but were as frequently repulsed with 
loss and mortification. One of these attempts was on the 23rd of 
June, 1813, when a British sloop anchored at the entrance of the pass, 
and sent out her boats to endeavor to take two privateers anchored 
off Cat Island, but were repulsed with considerable loss. They, 
however, did not despair. On the 3rd of September, 1814, an Eng- 
lishman-of-war, (Sophia), appeared off the harbor, and after firing 
on the inhabitants, hoisted a flag of truce. This conduct was so in- 
comprehensible, that Lafitte set out for the ship in a small boat, to 
inquire the cause. When about half way between the ship and the 
shore, he saw a yawl let down from the stern of the ship, and make 
directly toward him. Suspecting treachery his first impulse was to 
flee—but seeing them close upon him, he resolved to brave it out and 
meet them. The yawl was soon alongside, well manned, displaying 
at her stern the British ensign, and at her bow a flag of truce. Cap- 
tain Lockyer, commander of the man-of-war, hailed them, and asked 
if Lafitte was aboard, and being answered in the negative, gave him a 
package with instructions to guard it with great care, and to present 
it to Lafitte with his own hands, which he promised to perform. 
In the meantime, a strong inwardly current had drifted both boats 
near shore—lined with upwards of two hundred men—and Lafitte 
finding his opponent in his power, briefly told him, “I am he whom 
ye seek.”” As soon as landed, he conducted them to his house, amid 
the vociferations of his people demanding their lives upon the instant, 
or to send them to Jackson at New Orleans, to be hung as spies. 
Lafitte, whose influence and decision was greater than their indigna- 
tion, dissuaded them from such rash acts, and pacified them with 
promises of speedy revenge. When the tumult was- quelled, he 
opened the package which consisted of three papers, and read over 
their contents in silence. The first was a letter from Captain Percy, 
of his Majesty’s sloop of war Hermes; the second was also a letter 
from Colonel Nicols, commander of the British land forces in Florida; 
the third, an inflammatory address to the Louisianians, clothed in 
florid eloquence and patriotic sentiment, calling on them to support 
the mother country. | 

As soon as Captain Lockyer perceived that Lafitte had finished 
reading the packages, conjecturing from his silence and looks that 
some doubts hung heavy on his mind, and knowing no time was to be 
lost and no effort left untried, he regarded Lafitte with an anxious 
eye, and pushing up his point, spoke forcibly of the advantage, the 
fame, the glory, that would attend his decision in their favor; and as 
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a further inducement, offered him the sum of thirty thousand pounds, 
to be paid as soon as he set foot at Pensacola. Lafitte hesitated but 
Captain Lockyer pressing his reasons, endeavored at once to bring 
his mind to a decision, which when once formed, he knew was irre- 
vocable. He further offered him the rank of Post Captain in the 
British Navy, the command of a frigate, and the pardon for all past 
offenses. To such a man as Lafitte, in whom ambition, self aggran- 
dizement and fame, were the predominent elements such offers 
might seem irresistible; but he had greater and nobler aims in view. 
He therefore demanded a few days for consideration, and though 
they remonstrated against delay with all the eloquence and per- 
suasive language that might swerve his intent, he abruptly left them, 
and retired at a distance to avoid further repetition of argument, 
which if he had considered a moment, might have induced him to 
adopt a different course. | 

While absent, his-men rushed upon Captain Lockyer and the 
other officer, and secured them as prisoners. As soon as Lafitte was 
informed of this outrage, he assembled his people by torchlight, 
and addressing them in an eloquent manner, showed the disgrace 
of violating the laws of hospitality, the total disregard to the flag of 
truce, and that by their mistaken policy they would lose forever 
the only favorable opportunity of discovering what were the enemy’s 
intentions against the southern detachment of the American army. 
After this harangue, they were perstaied to let Lafitte act as he 
judged proper; and on the following morning he released the prisoners, 
and apologized for their incarceration. On the 4th of September, 
1814, Lafitte wrote to Captain Lockyer, who was still cruising off 
the place, that he would require two weeks for consideration, and 
would at that time give him a definite answer; but that, all things 
considered, he thought he should accept his offer. On the same day 
he despatched another letter to Mr. Blanque of the Louisiana House 
of Representatives, inclosing all the papers the British officer had 


given him, as also a letter to Governor Claiborne, recapitulating 


the offers of the enemy, and showing, in strong language, the impor- 
tance of the hold he occupied, and that it was both his desire and the 
desire of his men to enlist in the American cause, provided, the act 
of oblivion for all past offences be granted them. Those letters and 
papers were delivered by Mr. Blanque to the Governor, who immedi- 
ately laid them before the Committee of Safety and Defence, over 
which he presided. The result was that Mr. Raucher, Lafitte’s 
messenger, was sent back with instructions to Lafitte to take no 


final steps until the Committee could act and decide upon his,propo-— 
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sition, and that in the meantime he should remain under the pro- 
tection of the government. 


The two weeks having elapsed, Captain Lockyer again einai | 
in the offing; but Lafitte took no notice of the signals, and as soon as 


he disappeared—having received a passpport from General Jackson— 
he embarked for New Orleans. He was taken to the Governor’s 
reception room, and found him and General Jackson there alone. 
They both welcomed him with cordiality, and expressed their personal 
wishes that his request should be. acceded to, and undertook to use 


their influence in the Council of State to that effect. When about to | 


depart, the old hero grasped his hand with emotion, and as he reached 
the door, said, “‘Farewell—I trust the next time we meet will be in the 
ranks of the American army.”’ 

The Committee of Defence was daaieiiiiid the papers were laid 
before it, and Lafitte’s proposition was accepted. The Governor, 
hereupon issued his proclamation, inviting the Baratarians to join 
the standard of the United States, and was authorized to say, that, 
should their conduct in the field meet with the approbation of the 
-Major General, that officer will’ unite with the Governor in a request 
to the President of the United States, to extend to each and every 
individual, so acting, a free full pardon. Thus general orders were 
placed in the hands of Lafitte, who circulated them among his dis- 
persed followers, most of whom readily embraced the conditions, and 
flocked to the standard of the United States. Lafitte’s elder brother, 
who had previously been apprehended by the American authorities, 
and thrown into prison in New Orleans, was released, and permitted 
to join his companions. 

The movements and operations of General Jackson in defence of 
New Orleans, are too well known to need repetition in this place. 
From the intelligence received, it was evident that the British fleet 
would make an effort to co-operate with the troops already landed. 
To prevent this, the forts on the river were strongly fortified, and 
filled with brave men to resist an attack in that direction. Major 
Reynolds and Captain Lafitte were ordered to put the passes of 
Barataria and Bayou Lafourche in the best possible state of defence, 
lest the enemy should by these entries, unite with its forces on the 
east side of the river, and attack Jackson’s lines on the flank and rear. 
This was accordingly done. Some of Lafitte’s men were retained at 
Fort St. Philip, others were sent to the Fort of Petites Coquilles, 
and the Bayou St. John. _ 

After these arrangments had been effected, from the 22nd of 


December to the Ist of January, the British were actively preparing 
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to execute their designs, and several engagements took place; but 
nothing decisive was effected on either side. At length the ever 
memorable eighth dawned upon the plains of Chalmette. The mists 
of night weie slowly melting away before the light of the winter morn. 
The awakening murmurs of the Camp arose, and the banners streamed 
and flapped along the breastwork, behind which stood the American 
army, waiting the signal of action. Suddenly, dark masses of the 
enemy were seen at the distance of nine hundred yards, moving 
rapidly across the plain, sublime and appalling enough to quicken 
the pulsations of the stoutest heart. Instantly a tremendous fire 
was opened on them from the batteries; but undaunted by the dan- 
ger, the veterans pressed steadily forward amid a fearful carnage, 
making the earth smoke and thunder as they came, closing up their 
front as one after another fell, and only pausing when they reached 
the slippery edge of the glacis. Here it was found that the scaling 
ladders and fascines had been forgotten, and a halt occurred until 
until they could be sent for and brought up. Along the whole range 
of the breastwork rolled a fierce devouring fire, emptying the saddles 
of those brave horsemen with fearful rapidity, and strewing the 
earth with the bodies of riders and steeds together. Unable to with- 
stand the deadly fire of the American rifles, the enemy fell back in 
disorder from the foot of the parapet. At this crisis, amid the con- 
fusion of his bravest troops, Packenham, with a dauntless: courage, 
galloped up, and dashing himself at the head of the 44th regiment, 
rallied his men and cheered them on, with uncovered head, to the 
very foot of the glacis. Whilecheering on his troops, a ball struck 
him, and he fell mortally wounded. Appalled by this sight, his 
brave troops recoiled. But their officers calling to remembrance 
the terrific assault of Badajos, brought them Once again to the at- 
tack. With desperate but unavailing courage, they strove to force 
their way over the ditch and up to the fatal entrenchments; but the 
rifles of the Americans met them at every step, and mowed them 
down in columns. Again and again did those splendid squadrons 
wheel to reform, and charge with deafening shouts, while their 
nodding plumes and glittering bayonets, like forests of steel, gleamed 
through the smoke of battle. © 

_ Led on by the gallant Keane, the Southern Highlanders, who had 
faced death in many a well fought field, contmued to press on, not- 
withstanding the tempest of grape and shot which swept the plain. 
But that same wasting fire received them. The bulwarks of the 
American army seemed girded with fire, so rapid and constant were 
the discharges. At the head of his gallant troops fell the intrepid 
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Keane. Burning to avenge the death of their commanders, the 
Highlanders rushed forward with inextinguishable fury. The whole 
plain was filled with marching squadrons of horse, galloping wildly, 
while the thunder of cannon and fierce rattle of musketry, amid 
which now. and then was heard the blast of a thousand trumpets 
and the strains of martial music, filled the air. Still the veterans of 
the Peninsula pressed on, mounting on each other’s shoulders to gain 
a foothold in the works, where they fought with the ferocity of fran- 
tic lions, mad_ with pain, rage and despair. Few, however, reached 
this point, and those who clambered up the entrenchments were 
bayoneted as they appeared. Three times the enemy advanced to 
the assault, and three times was he driven back in wild disorder. 

The smoke of battle was rolling furiously over the host, and 
all seemed confusion and chaos in their ranks. The plain was already 
encumbered with two thousand dead and wounded, and the charging 
squadrons fell so fast that a rampart of dead bodies was soon formed 
around them. Along the whole length of the breastwork burst forth 
one incessant sheet of flame, and as fast as the heads of the columns 
appeared, they melted away before their murderous cannonade. 

During the engagement the voice of Lafitte was heard along the 
lines, encouraging his men to action. He had been stationed at one 
of the important embrasures under the edge of the Mississippi, with 
Dominique, his countryman, as second in command. The French 
are among the first artillerists in the world, and these were some 
of the best of them. On that memorable day they achieved those 
brilliant feats of daring and valor worthy of their former fame. From 
their two batteries poured a terrific fire, which mowed down the ranks 
of the eremy like the harvest tefore the scythe of the reaper. In the 
heat of the engagement, a portion of the British troops, borne away 
by an irresistible ardor, and frantic with rage, rushed within the 
outposts, forcing a small party there to retreat. /Before the batteries 


could be brought to bear, the enemy advanced with loud shouts | 


of triumph at their brief success. In an instant Lafitte charged upon 
them with his men, outside the breastwork, which they had not yet 
gained, and dashing among the disordered ranks, raged like a lion 
amid his prey. He cut down two of the officers in command with 
his own arm, and his men with the rapidity of lightning, brandishing 
their sabres, burst through the thinned ranks of the enemy, who, 
appalled by the suddenness and efficacy of the movement, retired in 
confusion and dismay. At places where the fiercest struggles had 
been made, the dead were piled in heaps. Finding that victory was 
hopeless, General-Lambert, on whom the command now devolved, 
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gave orders to retreat, and fell back in great confusion. . Thus closed 
one of the most sanguinary battles on record. The national pride 
was gratified not only in the preservation of the city, but in the re- 
flection that its brave defenders had met and overthrown the con- 
querors of Peninsular Europe. 
General Jackson, in his official report to the Secretary of War, 
did not fail to commend the gallant exploits and chivalrous daring 
of the brave band of Baratarians; and in consequence, President 
Madison, after peace, issued a proclamation, granting full pardon 
to all those who had been engaged in the defence of New Orleans. 
Lafitte, restored to respectability, might have lived to an hon- 
orable old age, esteemed and respected by all around him. He traded 
awhile in and about New Orleans, but soon became dissatisfied and 
impatient of the restraints of civilization. His soul was as free as his 
native element, and he pined once more for the field of action, where 
his armament might ride in watchfulness over the world of waters, 
beneath the meteor flag that floats over every sea and fans every shore. 
es early as 1812, he built a small village upon the site of the 
present city of Galveston, his own house being two stories and well 
furnished. All others were one story, and of a plainer construction. 
They procured their building materials from New Orleans, with 
which place they kept up a regular intercourse and commerce. In 
fact Lafitte boasted that he had made half of the merchants of that 
city rich. About the year 1819 the Governor of Galveston, a Mexican 
General, by the name of Longe, gave hima commission for the several 
vessels which he owned in partnership with those whom he had 
always retained in his employ; and Gen. Humbert, the subsequent 
governor, also gave him a commission for smaller boats, which he 
had constructed with a view of running far up the inland rivers. It 
is believed from this time that he kept up a regular life of robbing, 
smuggling and piracy, though he uniformly alleged that his depre- — 
dations were committed alone on vessels sailing under the Spanish © 
flag. Two of these boats having robbed a plantation on the Mermento 
river, belonging to an American citizen, were captured by the boats 
of the United States schooner Lynx, mounting five guns. Lafitte, 
| to propitiate the government, hung at his yard-arm one of the men 
engaged in the affair, and disclaimed the intimation of having given 
such orders, or sanctioned their proceeding. Shortly after, however, 
| | the Lynx captured two of his vessels, discovered in smuggling along 
% our coast; and it was now evident,. that he must have had some 
previous knowledge of these acts, and have been. an accomplice in 


the transaction. 
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Nevertheless he carried on his depredations with great secrecy 
and in a short time amassed immense sums of money, which were 
carried to the wild and uninhabited islands along the southern coast 
of Louisiana, and divided among the crew. Twenty thousand 
dollars concealed in kegs was discovered a few years ago on Caillou, 
by an individual named Wagner, (in company with six others), who 
was murdered by his comrades, and the treasure carried off, but 
nothing since has ever been heard of them. Gold bars, of great 
value, have since been discovered among the islands of Barataria, 
and it is probable that great treasures may be elsewhere concealed, 
for these pirates were all rich, and Lafitte is said to have spent sixty 
thousand dollars in fashionable society, during a short stay at Wash- 
ington City. 

About this time the Texas sevhiaiod burst forth, and many 
signal battles were fought on land and sea, until the lone star of the 
republic rose in refulgent beauty on the horizon of nations. Fore- 


most in the cause of freedom was Lafitte. He commanded the 
‘‘Jupiter,”’ one of his own cruisers, the first vessel ever chartered by — 


the new government, and by the very terror of his name, spread 
panic and dismay among the enemy. He was rewarded for his gal- 
lant services by being appointed governor of Galveston, a post of 
honor and distinction. Not long after, an American ship was boarded 
near our coast, and rifled of a large amount of specie; and the Jupiter 
having arrived at Galveston witha great amount of that commodity 
on board, Lafitte was immediately suspected, and one of our men of 
war, under Lieut. Madison, received orders to cruise off the coast, 
and vigilantly watch his manoeuvres. Lafitte became highly exas- 
perated at this proceeding, and addressed a letter to the Commender, 
demanding by what authority he continued to lie before that port 
of which he was governor. The Commander made no reply, but still 
continued to keep a strict look-out and watch the operations of 
Lafitte, who burning with indignation, resolved to set his authority 
at defiance. | 

In the great storm of 1818, he lost many men and four vessels, 
three of which were foundered at sea, and one went ashore on Virginia 
point, on the opposite side of the bay. In consequence of which acci- 
dent, he sent Lafage to New Orleans, to have built a new schooner 
which when finished and manned, mounted two guns as her heavy 
ordnance, and a crew of fifty men. As soon as their vessel was 


- Jaunched, Lefege took command and made a short cruise, in which 


he captured a vessel, and was proceeding with her under flowing 
sheets, to Lafitte’s station, when he was met by the United States 
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cutter, Alabama, on her way to the Mississippi. The cutter, suspect- 
ing the character of the schooner, bore down and hailed her, but was 
answered by a tremendous volley of gun-shot, which cut her rigging 
and seriously disabled six of her crew. A desperate action ensued, 
and Lafage, after losing the greater part of his bravest men, surren- 
dered. The vessel and her prize were brought into our port at Bayou 
St. John, and the captured crew taken-in irons to New Orleans, 
where at the next session of the Circuit Court of the United States, 
they were tried, condemned and executed. 

Lafitte was highly exasperated at the result of this trial: he 
seemed to think that the whole world was against him, and resolved 
therefore to wage an indiscriminate war against all mankind. He had 
lately received a commission in the navy of the Colombian republic, 
and selling all his vessels, avowed his intention of immediately en- 
listing in the service. But he was secretly planning other great 
schemes. He called together his scattered crew, and with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his vessels, bought a stout, large, fast-sailing 
brigantine, on which he placed an armament of sixteen guns, and a 


_ crew of one hundred and sixteen men. Thus equipped, he went forth 


like an evil spirit to war against the world. 

But his eventful career was drawing to a close. A British sloop- 
of-war, cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, having heard of his intentions, 
kept a sharp look-out from the mast-head, with the hope of meeting 
him. One morning as an officer was sweeping the horizon with his 
glass, he discovered in the dim distance a suspicious looking sail, 
and immediately orders were given to make chase. “As the sloop-of- 


war had the weather-gauge of the pirate, and could outsail her 


before the wind, she set her studding sails and crowded every inch of 
canvas. Lafitte, as soon as he ascertained the character of his op- 
ponent, furled his awnings, set his big square sail, and shot rapidly 
through the water. But the breeze freshening, the sloop continued 
to gain upon him, when finding escape impossible, he opened fire 
upon the ship, killing a number of men, and carrying away her 
fore-topmast. The man-of-war reserved her fire until close in with 
the brigantine, when she poured into her a broadside and a volley 
of small arms. The broad-side was too much elevated to hit the low 
hull of the brigantine, but did considerable execution among her 
rigging and crew, ten of whom were killed. At this juncture, the 
English came up and boarded her over the starboard bow. A terri- 
ble conflict now ensued. | 

Above the storm of battle, Lafitte’s stern voice was heard and | 
his red arm, streaming with gore, and grasping a shattered blade, ' 
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was seen in the darkest of the conflict. The blood now ran in torrents 


from the scuppers and dyed the waters with a crimson stain. At 


length Lafitte fell, wounded desperately in two places. A ball had. 
had broken the bone of his right leg, a cutlass wound had penetrated 
his stomach. The Commander of the boarders was stretched sense- 


less on the deck close by Lafitte, and the desperate pirate, beholding 
his victim within his grasp, raised himself with difficulty and pain, 


dagger in hand, to slay the unconscious man. He threw his clotted — 
locks aside, and drew his hand across his brow, to clear his sight of. 


blood and mist, and raised the glittering blade above the heart of the 
dying man. But his brain was dizzy, his aim unsure, and the dagger 
descending, pierced the thigh of his powerless foe, and Lafitte fell 


back exhausted to the deck. Again reviving, with the convulsive: 


grasp of death he essayed again to plunge the dagger to the heart 


of the foe, but as he held it over his breast, the effort to strike burst 


asunder the slender ligament of life—and Lafitte was no more. 

Still the action raged with unabated fury: but so superior was 
the force of the assailants, that victory was no longer doubtful; yet 
so desperately had they been met that of a crew of one hundred and 


sixty, but sixteen survived the conflict. These were taken to Jamaica, . 


and at a subsequent sitting of the Court of Admiralty, they were all 
condemned to death; ten, however, only. were executed, the remain- 
ing six having been pardoned by the British government. 


Thus fell Lafitte, a man superior in talent, in knowledge of his 


profession, in courage, and in physical strength. His memory is 
justly cherished -by the Americans, for he rendered them great ser- 
vice in the perilous field; and there are many who believe him to be 
alive at this day, no authentic account of his death ever having 
been published. But the proceedings of the court, and testimony 
of the witnesses place this beyond a doubt, and, however dear his 
memory may be to some, we must not forget, that the road of honor 
was open to him; that he forsook its pleasant and peaceful enjoyments; 
in a word, all that might endear the remembrance of man on earth— 
to leave a career written in blood— | 


**A corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.”’ 


The author of this biographical sketch of Lafitte, the ‘‘Corsair 
of the Gulf,”’ assures us in a letter that it is ‘“compiled from various 
sources—from individuals who have known and served under him, 
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from an old number of the Galveston Civilian, a a note to Byron’s 
Corsair, Frost’s History, from public documents, letters, proclama- 
tions, and the most generally received accounts of his life and exploits 
in the books of pirates.””—(Ed.) 


“Barataria, 4th September, 18 
“To Captain Lockyer: 

_ “Sir—The confusion which prevailed in our camp yesterday 
and this morning, and of which you have a complete knowledge, has 
prevented me answering in a precise manner to the object of your 
mission; nor even at this time can I give you all the satisfaction 
that you desire; however, if you grant me a fortnight, I would be 


entirely at your disposal at the end of that time. This delay is in- 


dispensable to enable me to put my affairs in order. You may 
communicate with me by sending a boat at the eastern point of the 
pass, where I will be found.~ You have inspired me with more confi- 
dence than the admiral, your superior officer, could have done him- 
self; with you alone, wish to deal, and from you also I will claim 
in due time the reward of the services I may render you.” 
“Yours, &c., 
Signed: ‘J. LAFITTE.”’ 


“Barataria, September 4, 


Governor Claiborne, 


_ “Sir—In the firm persuasion that the choles made of you to fill 
the office of first magistrate of this State, was dictated by the esteem - 
of your fellow citizens and was conferred on merit, I confidently ad- 
dress you on an affair on which may depend the safety of this country. 
I offer you to restore to this State several citizens who, perhaps, 


in your eyes have lost their title. I offer you them, however, such as 


you would wish to find them, ready to exert their utmost efforts in 
defence of the country. This point of Louisiana which I now occupy 
is of great importance in the present crisis. I tender my services to 
defend it; and the only reward I ask is that a stop be put to the pro- 
scription against me and my adherents by an act of oblivion, for all 
that has been done hitherto. I am the stray sheep wishing to.return 
to the fold. If you are thoroughly acquainted with the nature of my 
offences, I should appear to you much less guilty, and still worthy 
to discharge the duties of a good citizen. I have never sailed under 
any flag but that of the republic of Carthagena, and my vessels are 
perfectly regular in that respect. If I could have brought my lawful 
prizes into the ports of this State, I should not have employed the 
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illicit means that have caused me to be proscribed. I decline saying 
more on the subject, until I have the honor of your Excellency’s 
answer, which, I am persuaded can only be dictated by wisdom. 
Should you not answer favourably to my ardent desires, I declare 
to you that I will instantly leave the country, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of having co-operated towards an invasion on this point, which 
cannot fail to take place, and rest assured in the —n of my 
conscience. 


“Tt have the honor to he, your Excellency, &c., 
Signed: “J. LAFITTE.” 


The President’s Proclamation. 


‘“‘Among the many evils produced by the wars, which, with little 
intermission, have afflicted Europe, and extended their ravages into 
other quarters of the globe, for a period exceeding twenty years, the 
dispersion of a considerable portion of the inhabitants of different 
countries in sorrow and in want, has not been the least injurious to 
human happiness, nor the least severe trial of human virtue. 


“It has been long ascertained that many foreigners, flying 


from the danger of their own home, and that some citizens, forgetful 
of their duty, have co-operated in forming an establishment on the 
island of Barataria, near the mouth of the river Mississippi, for the 
purpose of a clandestine and a lawless trade; the government of the 
United States caused the establishment to be broken up and de- 
. stroyed; and having obtained the means of designating the offenders 
of every description, it only remained to answer the demands of jus- 
tice by inflicting an exemplary punishment. 

“But it has since been represented that the offenders have mani- 
fested a sincere penitence; that they have abandoned the prosecu- 
tion of the worst cause for the support of the best, and, particularly, 
that they have exhibited, in the defence of New Orleans, unequivocal 
traits of courage and fidelity. Offenders, who have refused to become 
the associates of the enemy in the war, upon the most seducing terms 
of invitation; and who have aided to repel his hostile invasion of the 
territory of the United States, can no longer be considered as objects 
of punishment, but as objects of a generous forgiveness. 

“It has, therefore, been seen, with great satisfaction, that the 
General Assembly of the State of Louisiana earnestly recommend 
those offenders to the benefit of a full pardon; and in. compliance 
with that recommendation, as well as in consideration of all the other 
extraordinary circumstances of the case, I, (James Madison), Presi- 
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dent of the United States of America, do issue this proclamation, 
hereby granting, publishing and declaring, a free and full pardon of 
all offences committed in violation of any act or acts of the Congress 
of the said United States, touching the revenue trade and navigation 
thereof, or touching the intercourse or commerce of the United 
States with foreign nations at any time before the eighth day of 
January, in the present year, one thousand eight hundred and fif- 
teen, by any person or persons whatsoever, being inhabitants of 
New Orleans and the adjacent country, during the invasion thereof 
as aforesaid. | 

“And I do hereby further authorize and direct all suits, indict- 
ments and prosecutions for fines, penalties and forfeitures against 
any person or persons, who shall be entitled to the benefit of this 
full pardon, forthwith to be stayed, discontinued and repealed: All 
civil officers are hereby required, according to the duties of their 
respective stations, to carry this proclamation into immediate and 
faithful execution. 

“Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day of February, 
‘in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifteen, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States saa thirty-ninth. 


“By the President, 
“JAMES MADISON. 
| Be ames Monroe, Acting Secretary of State.” 


‘“‘To the Commander of the American Cruiser off the Port of Gal- 
veston: 
“‘Sir—I ami convinced that you are a cruiser of the navy, ordered 

by your government, I have therefore deemed it proper to inquire 
into the cause of your lying before this port, without communicating — 
your intention. I shall by this message inform you, that the port 
of Galveston belongs to, and is in possession of the republic of Texas, 
and was made a port of entry the 9th of October last. And whereas 
the Supreme Congress have thought proper to appoint me as governor 
of this place, in consequence of which, if you have any demands on 
said government, or persons belonging to or residing in the same, 
you will please to send an officer with such demands, whom you 
may ‘be ‘assured, will be treated with the greatest politeness, and 
receive every satisfaction required. But if you are ordered, or should 
you attempt to enter this port in 2 hostile manner, my oath and my 
duty to the government compels me to rebut your intentions at the 
expense of my life. 
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“To prove to you my intentions towards the welfare and har- 
mony of your government, I send enclosed. the declarations of several 
prisoners, who were taken into custody yesterday, and by a court of 


inquiry appointed for that purpose, were found guilty of robbing the 


inhabitants of the United States of a number of slaves and specie. 
The gentlemen bearing this message will give you any reasonable 
information relating to this place, that may be required. 


Yours &c., 
Signed: “J. LAFITTE.” 
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THE FLAGS OF LOUISIANA 


By Milledge L. Bonham, Jr. 


While it is common knowledge that several of our States, such 
as New York, Florida and Texas have had several flags, in their 
history, it is not so well known that Louisiana has had more different 
flags—nine—than any other commonwealth in the Union. Of 
these nine, eight were (or claimed to be) the insignia of sovereign 
States. Should we count all the various modifications of the various 
flags, for instance, that of Spain, the number would be legion rather 
than nine. It is the purpose of this article, however, merely to call 
attention to the nine flags which may be called fundamental, and to 
suggest their significance in the making of the Louisiana of today, 
as a part of the American republic. 


Apparently the first flag to flutter in Louisiana was that of 
Spain, which merely waved in passing, when in 1541, De Soto reached 
the Mississippi in what is now eastern Louisiana. What this _ 
was and what it represents will be discussed presently. 


a LaSalle seems to have been the godfather to christen the Mis- 

sissippi valley “‘Louisiane’’ in 1679. He was perhaps the first to dis- 
play the lilies of France in the present State, during his exploration 
of 1682. As in the case of De Soto’s flag, LaSalle’s simply waved in 
passing. 

Pierre LeMoyne Sieur d’Iberville and his brother, Jean, Sieur 
de Bienville, esté jhed the French colony of Louisiana when they 
settled Biloxi in 1699. On St. Patrick’s day of the same year they 
discovered and named Baton Rouge. In 1717, at Natchitoches 
{“‘Nacky-tosh’’}, Bienville made the first permanent settlement of 
which we are sure, in the present Louisiana. Soon Baton Rouge, 
New Orleans, St. Martinville and other communities began to 
appear. Until the cession of the French possession to England and 
Spain, then, the Bourbon banner of France floated over Louisiana, 
and may be taken as the first of our series of nine. It was a white 
silken banner, in the center of which were three golden fleur-de-lys. 
This was the “oriflamme of Navarre” borne by Henri IV at Ivry, 
and becoming the national flag when he ascended the French throne. 
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What is its significance in Louisiana’s history? Its white may 
be taken to stand for the purity of the Ursuline nuns, the first (1727) 
educators in Louisiana, and its gold is indicative of the treasures 
of field, forest and stream, Lilies of every variety—human as well 
as horticultural—reproduce the fleur-de-lys. Today the white sym- 
bolizes Louisiana’s patriotism and the gold her generous hospitality. 
After the treaty of Paris, in 1763, at the end of the French and 
Indian war, the Bourbon flag withdrew from Louisiana. First it 
disappeared from Baton Rouge and vicinity—known today as ‘“‘the 
Florida parishes.”’ The little settlement there became ‘Fort Rich- 
mond” in the British province of West Florida, and England’s 
scarlet superseded France’s white. The British standard, of course, 
consists of a red banner having in the upper, inner corner the ‘“‘Union 
Jack,”’ which is a field of blue on which are now combined the crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Partick—though in 1763 only the 
first two appeared. The red and white crosses on the blue field 
produce the same combination found in our own and so many other 
national emblems. From Britain Louisiana has drawn much of her 
constitutional law, just as from Rome, by way of France and Spain, 
she drew her civil law. The crosses of the Union Jack may be taken 
to symbolize the religious liberty enjoyed in Louisiana today. 
Though New Orleans and Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
had been ceded to Spain in 1763, she did not take possession of her 
new colony until 1766, when the Bourbon lilies gave place to the lions 
and castles of Spain. Just what was the Spanish flag, as carried by 
De Soto and as brought by Don Antonio de Ulloa in 1766? When 
Columbus set sail in 1492 he bore the “standard of Spain,’”’ which was 
a quartering of red and grey with a red lion of Leon ramping on the 
grey squares and the yellow castle cf Castile'on the red. It is doubt- 
ful if this flag was ever displayed in Louisiana, but all its colcrs are 
there, in the grey of the Spanish moss, the red of the pomegranate— 
not tc mention the delicious ‘“‘redfish courtbouillon’”’ of the Louisiana 
cooks— and the yellow jasmine. De Soto may have borne the “royal 
standard” which was a purple flag bearing the royal coat-of-arms 
in the center. Its color suggests the regal beauty of the women of 
Louisiana, as well as the color of the water-hyacinths and the sugar- 
cane. More familiar is the Spanish merchant flag, of yellow with 
two red stripes, near the upper and lower borders. As an admiral 
of Spain, it is more likely that De Soto carried the naval ensign, 
composed of two bands of red separated by a broader stripe of yel- 
low, in which appears the royal coat-of-arms. It was one of these 
red and yellow banners which became the flag of Louisiana in 1766. 
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In: the life of the State, the red denotes courage, a virtue which has 
been displayed by Louisianians from the pioneer days of Bienville 
at Natchitoches to the days of General John A. LeJeune and the 
marines at Chateau-Thierry. Red also are the hibiscus flowers. of 
Louisiana and red the inviting lips of her daughters. Golden yellow 
are her rice fields, golden is the harvest of her cotton and cane fields, 
golden are her oranges and mimosas. The yellow fever has been 
extirpated by her physicians and yellow journalism. never flourished 
there. Yellow is the product of the Calcasieu sulphur mines, perhaps. 
the greatest on earth. 
: Sixteen years after the British flag was planted at Baton Rouge, 
It was hauled down, for in 1779, Spain having become an ally of France 
and. the United Colonies, Governor Bernardo de Galvez came up. 
from New Orleans with a force of Spaniards, Americans, Indians 
and negroes, and September 21, fought the only engagement of the 
American Revolution on Louisiana soil, compelling Colonel Dickson 
to: surrender Fort Richmond. Thus all Louisiana came under the 
Spanish flag. | 
_ Napoleon, it. will be remembered, (then ‘First Consul Bona- 
parte’’), compelled Spain to cede Louisiana to him in 1801. At 
once he began negotiations with the United States. Not until the 
spring of 1803 did his agent Laussat appear in the colony and not. 
until November 30 did he take formal possession. That day he ran 
up the tricolor of the French republic on the flag pole in the “place 
d’armes’” (now Jackson square) at New Orleans. Louisiana thus 
acquired its fourth flag. Its colors had already appeared at Baton 
‘Rouge in the British ensign, and were to appear in three other flags. 
The blue of truth in the tricolor suggests the waters of Louisiana’s 
fair lakes and bayous; the white, the pure blossoms of her camellias 
and magnolias, the pure Americanism of her children; the red, the 
ardent Creole nature with its love of art, of home, of State, of country. 
Only three weeks did this new banner float, and apparently, 
only at the capital city of New Orleans. Laussat lowered it on 
December 20, 1803, and Governor W. C. C. Claiborne replaced. it 
with the Stars and Stripes. As the blue, white and red descended, it 
passed the red, white and blue ascending: Thus we have the fifth 
of our series, which made the third in three weeks. November 30, 
the Spanish flag flew at dawn; the next dawn saw the French flag in 
its place, sunset of December 20 gilded “Old Glory.”’ 


The United States flag, of course, has a history of its own, and 


at that time had more stripes (17) and fewer stars (17) than at 
present. But since it is most familiar in its present form, we shall 
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accept it simply as the emblem of the United States and disregard 
the details of its evolution. What did this emblem mean? 
blue field was the same blue of truth shown in the Union Jack and the 
tricolor; but since it was in the flag of a young nation, evidently it 
typified the hope that humanity was basing on this experiement in 
democracy. That this hope has not been disappointed, Albert of 
Belgium and George of England join Poincare of France today in 
assuring Woodrow Wilson. These stars mean what? A constellation 
of States certainly, and just as each State is a jewel in the crown of 
Columbia, so do the starry jewels of domestic virtue, of hospitality, 
of industry, courage, sobriety, patriotism, art, education and gen- 
erosity adorn the brow of Louisiana. Not only the purity of America’s 
purpose and the ardor of her patriotism are denoted by these stripes 
but they are also the ladder of worthy deeds, whereby Louisianians as 
citizens of both State and Nation climb toward the goal of progress. 
Indubitably, Louisiana’s most flourishing epochs have been those 
when she has been without question beneath the aegis of Columbia, 


namely, from 1803 to 1861 and since 1865. 


While Governor Claiborne and his associates were busy organiz- 
ing the government of the territory of Orleans, at Baton Rouge the 
scarlet and saffron of Spain still waved, and Spanish officials pursued 
the even tenor of their way. Don Carlos de Grandpre was the 
Governor, but in 1808 he was succeeded by Don Carlos de Hault de 
Lassus and Don Louis de Grandpre became commandant of the little 
fort at Baton Rouge. This stood on the same site previously occu- 
pied by Fort Richmond, and before that the French fort. On and 
about it, between 1820 and 1830 were erected the buildings of the 
United States arsenal and garrison, now part of the equipment of 
Louisiana State University. Once again the influence of Napoleon— 
now emporer of the French—affected the history of Louisiana. 
In 1808 he placed his brother, Joseph, on the throne of Spain. Soon 
in the Spanish colonies ‘juntas,’ or committees of the colonists, 
loyal to the house of Bourbon, undertook to carry on the colonial 
government until the restoration of Ferdinand VII. 
mittee was organized at the ‘“‘Plains,’”’ a few miles north of Baton 
Rouge, in July, 1810. In September, however, the Anglo-Americans 
in the province of West Florida held a convention and took the step 
that from 1814 to 1825 the other Spanish colonies were to take. 
“General” Philemon Thomas—a veteran of the American Revolu- 
tion—was sent with an “army” of one hundred to capture the garri- 
son at Baton Rouge. This was done, the gallant Grandpre being 
mysteriously slain, and the governor captured. This date, September 
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23, 1810, marked the appearance of the ‘‘Republic of West Florida,”’ 
whose ensign, the sixth in our series, was the first “lone star” flag in 
American history, being a blue woollen field with a single silver star 
in the centre. Fulwar Skipwith was soon elected governor of the 
republic, which applied for annexation to the United States as a 
‘new commonwealth. President Madison believed that this region 
had been included in the Louisiana purchase, so directed Governor 
_ Claiborne to administer it as part of the territory of Orleans, which 
he began doing in December, 1810. Two years later, that portion 
of the old West Florida province (and “‘republic’’) between the lakes, 
the Mississippi and Pearl rivers, and the present State of Mississippi, 
entered the Union.as part of the State of Louisiana; whence the name 
“Florida parishes.”’ In the language of a distinguished descendant 
of some of the West Florida revolutionists, “the Stars and Stripes 
replaced the argent star on the blue field; the government of the free 
State peacefully dissolved; its troops disbanded and its citizens en- 
rolled themselves among the truest and staunchest of the Great 
Republic.’’* 
| Blue, deep blue, like the skies of Louisiana, was this sixth banner, 
and silver as the clear notes of her mocking birds was the star. Note 
how often this true blue thread appears in her history, and the silver 
or grey or white, whether of purity, or of magnolia bloom, or of the 
fogs of the Father of Waters, recurs again and again. 
; Louisianians followed the flag of the Union in the War of 1812, 
the Seminole and Mexican wars, displaying the virtues symbolized 
by these six banners. Perhaps this was why the seventh and the 
eighth, like the sixth, were to be born of war, and like it, destined to 
be short lived. 

Once again, as in 1810, Baton Rouge was the scene of a declara- 
tion of independence. The convention of Louisiana, on January 
26, 1861, adopted the ordinance of secession, and Louisiana was 
proclaimed a free and independent State. A committee was ordered 
to design a-national flag for her, which was adopted early in February, 
and until Louisiana entered the Confederacy in March, was the 
emblem of her “‘sovereignty.”’ The committee declared that they 
were trying, in this ‘“‘national flag of the State of Louisiana’’ to 
epitomize all her previous flags. Let us see if they succeeded. The 
‘design was a standard of-thirteen stripes of blue (4), white (6), and 
red (3), in that order, with a field of red in the upper, inner corner, 
containing a single star of pale yellow. It will be seen at a glance 


*Favrot, Henry L., “The West Florida Revolution,” in Pubs, La. His. Soc., I, Pts. i, ii. 
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that this flag contains the white and gold of the Bourbon oriflamme, 
while the lone yellow star in the red field suggests both the colors of 
Spain and the single star of West Florida. Stripes of blue, white 
and red remind us of the banners of Britain and the French republic, 
while the mystic number thirteen was borrowed from Old Glory. 


It will soon appear that the committee was prophetic as well as 


historic in its instincts, since the flag also contains the colors of the 
State’s other two flags. Probably the complicated nature of this 
flag symbolizes the racial elements in Louisiana’s population. Among 


the whites we find first the Creoles—pure whites of French or Spanish - 


descent, then Anglo-Americans, people of German, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, Italian, Greek, Scandinavian, Russian, Armenian and Balkan 
extraction, with many intermarriages among these various elements. 
There are a few Hindus, some Indians, many Mongolians and large 
numbers. of negroes. 

Soon the eighth flag appeared, relegating the seventh to the 
rank of a State flag. Of course the eighth was the banner of the 
Confederacy. Like some others, it had several forms, but the best 
known and most popular was the crimson field with a Elue St. Andrew’s 
cross, tordered with white and bearing thirteen white stars. These 
colors have already been interpreted sufficiently, but the cross 
suggests the religious fervor with which Louisiana threw herself 
into the struggle for Southern irdependence. It symbolizes also 
the Feavy cross she bore during Reconstruction. 

Early in 1862, it was superseded by the Stars and Stripes in the 


_ southern part of the State, and this gradually penetrated north and 


westward until in 1865 it waved everywhere. Today there is not a 
Louisianian who does not pray that the Stars and Stripes will con- 
tinue to float over the State as long as mankind endures. 

These eight flags were the emblems of units claiming iedinieerident 


- sovereignty. Cur ninth is that of a sub-division of a nation—the 


well-known ‘Pelican flag” of the State of Louisiana. While it seems 
that various flags bearing pelicans—sometimes red flags, sometimes 
blue—had been used at different times by military companies and 
other organizations, and the pelican design was suggested to the 
convention of 1861, it was not until after Reconstruction that the 
present, blue pelican flag came into general use, and not until July 
1, 1912 did the legislature officially and formally declare it the 
State flag. General John McGrath, ex-president of the Historical 
Society of East and West Baton Rouge, is inclined to think, that 
since no convention ever rescinded the adoption of the “synoptical’’ 
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flag of 1861, it is still the official State flag, while the Pelican flag is 
merely the governor’s headquarters standard. 

The symbolism of the Pelican flag is, of course, very clear. The 
blue field signifies both truth and hope, and Louisiana is true to 
American ideals and optimistic as to her future. The motto: Union, 
Justice, Confidence, speaks for itself. The design of the Pelican 
feeding the young in the nest is based on the legend that in time of 
famine this mother plucked the flesh from her breast to nourish her 
fledglings. Equally devoted is Louisiana to her children and so from 
her bosom—her fertile fields—does she draw their sustenance. 

We have seen that at one time or another, over all or part of the 
_ present State of Louisiana, at least nine flags have floated. Having 
glanced in a figurative manner at their symbolism, let us try for a 
moment to see what actual contributions to the State’s development 
these banners suggest. Beginning with France, we derive the name, 
the Creole and Acadian elements in the population, the French 
elements the language, the civil law, the literature, the menu and 
the art of Louisiana, with the gracious personal traits of the Gaul, 
and the large Catholic element in her population. Such place-names 
as Orleans, Terrebonne, Lafayette, Thibodaux, Iberville, Pontchar- 
train, are redolent of “la Belle France.” Martin and Moreau-Lislet 
in law, Etienne de Boré in sugar manufacturing, Madeleine Hachard 
and Pere Allouez in religion, Moreau Gottschalk in music, Alcée 
Fortier in literature, Chaillé in medicine, Audubon in science, Jean 
Louis in philanthropy, Mouton and Hebert in politics, Blanchard, 
Beauregard, LeJeune, in war, Julien Poydras in agriculture and 
philanthropy, are enough to illustrate the rich and varied contribu- 
tions of France to the making of Louisiana. Matas in surgery, 
Unzaga and Miro in government, Galvez and Desoto on the map, 
Gayarré in history, Penalvert y Cardenas in religion, Almonaster in 
philanthropy, Bermudez in law, Quintero in journalism, are typical 
of the Spanish element in her history. From the United States Louis- 
iana derived such jurists as Edward Livingston and E. D. White, 
such authors as Grace King and George W. Cable, such educators as 
James W. Nicholson, the mathematician, David F. Boyd, sometime 
president of Louisiana State University, A. B. Dinwiddie, president 
_ of Tulane; such clergymen as B. M. Palmer and Max Heller, and the 
Protestant religion, such soldiers as ‘ Dick’’ Taylor and Franklyn 
Gardner, such diplomatists as J. B. Eustis, the first American am- 
bassador to France; such philanthropists as John McDonogh and 
Judah Touro. The English language is part of Louisiana’s heritage 
_ from Britain, while Judah P. Benjamin, ‘‘the brains of the Confed- 
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eracy,’’ was born under the British flag, as were Mr.. William Beer 
of the Howard Memorial Library, and Professor W. H. Dalrymple, 
the noted scientist. Many of the West Florida revolutionists were 
English loyalists who had fled to that province during the Revolu- 
tion, but who preferred American rule to Spanish. With the “lone 
star’ flag we associate Philemon Thomas, of course, who later en- 


tered the State legislature, and commanded the Baton Rouge militia 


at the battle of New Orleans. John Rhea, Fulwar Skipwith and 
other members of this revolutionary party were the ancestors of 
many prominent Louisianians of today. Two of the first city council- 
men (1818) of Baton Rouge were veterans of this revolution— 
William Williams and Hugh Crawford. 

With the Confederate flag we naturally associate Generals 
P. G. T; Beauregard, ‘“Dick’”’ Taylor, Braxton Bragg; Duncan F. 
Kenner, president of the convention of 1861, and a member of the 
Confederate Congress; Governors T. O. Moore and Henry Watkins 
Allen, Judah P. Benjamin and P. A. Rost. While many noted 
Louisianians first attained prominence during the era of the Confed- 
eracy, their greatest services were rendered in the epoch of the 
Pelican flag, especially during Reconstruction. Amongst them were 
Governor and Senator S. D. McEnery, Governors F. T. Nicholls 
and L. A. Wiltz, E. D. White, Chief Justice of the United States, the 
author Ruth McEnery Stuart, and educators like Boyd and Nichol- 


son. Belonging entirely to the Pelican flag period are State Superin- 


tendent Thomas H. Harris, Governor Ruffin G. Pleasant, Dr. Oscar 
Dowling, the wonder-working president of the State Board of Health, 
Miss Sophie B. Wright, Mrs. John Dibert, John M. Parker, Dr. 


Rudolph Matas, Bishop Davis Sessums, and many distinguished © 


soldiers, sailors and marines in the World War, of whom a few of the 
more prominent are General John A. LeJeune, Colonels F. P. Stubbs, 
C. B. Hodges, Sanderford Jarman, Ogden Fuqua and Major O. W. 
McNeese. | 

Flags are, of themselves, nothing: as emblems they are signifi- 
cant. It is hoped that this brief essay has shown that each of Louis- 


iana’s nine flags is emblematic of positive and valuable contributions | 


to American civilization. Louisiana is proud of every one of her 
flags. But she wishes for no more, and so far as her efforts can secure 
that end, the Stars and Stripes and the Pelican will wave side by side 
from her capitol until time shall be no more. ‘ 
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~— a Croup of Letters From the Collection of Mr. Gaspar Cusachs, 
_ President of the Loutstana Historical Soctety. 


Letter From Timothy Pickering. 


“City of Washington, August 2, 1813. 
*‘Dear Sir: | 

“After the declaration of the present war against Great Britain 
I received from John Smith, Esq., formerly Senator from Ohio, a 
letter dated June 6, 1812, at Pensacola, making four requests, all of 
which, as far as practicable, I now answer. One was to send him a 
copy of a paper in the form of a deposition drawn up by him in the 
session 1807-8, but not signed, of which he allowed me to take a copy. 
He intended to have published it immediately after the failure of 
the attempt to expel him from the Senate; but his counsel dissuaded- 
him from it. In February, 1809, I wrote to him (then in Ohio) for 
permission to make a public use of it, if occasion occurred. This he 
granted in the fullest extent. In his letter of June 6, last year, he 
informs me that he had lost his original deposition; and therefore 
desired a copy of my copy; and that is the paper now inclosed under 
cover to him, but which I left open for your perusal; that Jefferson’s 
character may become still further known to you—and also in the 
expectation that it may furnish you with an additional clue to trace 
the conduct and develope the character of Jefferson, Wilkinson and 
Burr. The latter is now in New York, a miserable forlorn; and I am 
told he has received a pardon or discontinuance of the United States 
prosecution against him; and that Bloomfield, before he relinquished 
the government of New Jersey, ordered the like to be done with the 
- prosecution against him in that State for the murder of Hamilton. 
If so, I presume his silence respecting the concerted projects of him- 
self, Jefferson and Wilkinson, was the price of forgiveness. 

“Mr. Brown, Senator from Louisiana, informs me that you cor- 
respond with John Smith (whom he considers, as I do, as a much 
injured man) and this is the reason I send my letter to your care; 
and I request you to seal and forward it by a safe conveyance. 

“I pray you to do me the favor to write to me in THIS PLACE 
early in the next session of Congress, which will commence on the 
first Monday in December next. 
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“‘The insurrection of the people and the subversion of the Spanish 
government in West Florida I have always believed to be instigated 
by the Executive of the United States; and I suppose that the revolu- 
tion, now in progress in New Mexico, is a branch of Jefferson’s 


original plan. You can form a better judgment from your intimate 


acquaintance with Spanish affairs and knowledge of our Executive 
measures. | 

‘“‘With sincere respect and esteem, 

“I am, dear sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
‘Daniel Clarke, Signed: “TIMOTHY PICKERING.” 

New Orleans, | 

State of Louisiana. 

NOTE—FPickering, Timothy. Born at Salem, Mass., July 17, 
1745; died there, Jan. 29, 1829. An American statesman and soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. He was postmaster-general 1791-95; 
secretary of war 1795; secretary of state 1795-1800; Federalist 
United States Senator from Mass. 1803-11; and member of Congress 
from Mass. 1813-17. 


Ordinance of Unzaga. 


“Don Luis de Unzaga de Amazaya, Colonel of His Majesty’s 
Armies, His Intendant and Governor of the Province of Louisiana, 
makes known that experience having brought to his notice the differ- 
ent frauds and stelliates which attend sales, exchanges, transfers, 
brokerage and generally all alienations of negroes, real estate and 
land which are made and passed clandestinely, and in contempt of 
good faith by plain or private script, from which proceed anxiety 
of citizens, reversal of their rights and confusion in the tribunals 
which administer justice; on one hand to remedy pernicious abuses, 
and on the other to place in good order and government like all the 
others in His Majesty’s Dominion: | 

“Do order and ordain that no person of whatever quality or 


condition may hereafter sell, alienate or accept any slaves, planta- 


tions, real estate, shipping, otherwise than by contracts passed by a 
notary public, which contracts and acts of sale or alienations shall be 
accompanied by a certificate from the recorder of mortages, under 
penalty of declaring null and void all acts drawn under any other 
form by the verndcr or purchaser, who will have no recourse nor right 
on the things he will have bought, sold or transferred, nor against 
each other, and will be without power to acquire a true and just 
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possession, under penalty, in case of fraud, to be pursued to the 
full vigor of the law; as also the scrivener forgetting the mortgage 
certificate in his acts will be proceeded against according to the 
conditions of the deed; and that no one may pretend ignorance, we 
have ordered and ordain that these presents be published to the beat 
of the drum, and that copies authorized by the public scrivener of 
the Government and Cabildo to be posted in the customary places — 
of this city and sent to all the dependent posts of this government. 
Given in our Government House, this ninth day of November, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy (1770). 
Signed: “LUIS DE UNZAGA DE AMAZAYA, 
| “By command of His Highness.”’ 


Letter from David B. Morgan to General ‘Andrew J ackson: 
at the Time of the Invasion of Louisiana 
by Great Britain. 7 

“‘Head Quarters Drafted Militia, 
January 1815. . 
‘Ser: 
“By my Aid, Judge Dunlap, I hasten to inclose you a letter this 
moment received from Brigadier Major Gordon, Commanding Fort 
St. Leon, containing information which I deem it my duty to Com- 

‘municate. 

“Your Order of Yesterday Evening I have carried into Execu- 
tion, had every man and negro employed, for whom a tool Could be 
procured during the night. About One hundred and fifty spades 
and twenty Axemen are now employed, one half of which are Militia, 
the Others Negros. So soon as more tools can be procured, men will 
be put to work. I have detachments in all directions for the purpose 
- of pressing Negros and Spades———I sent to New Orleans last Night 
for every spade that could be procured, and obtained only fifty. 

_ “We shall have two cannon mounted this day, On Our left by 
the Levee, and a furnace erected for hot shot. No exertion shall be 
wanting to place myself in a State of Defence and to defend my ~ 
Post. I wish permission for the men to destroy their pieces between 
four and five o’clock this Evening as many of them are..... with 
the rain... . . drawing. 

“With great respect, 
Your Obt Servant, 
Signed: “DAVID B. MORGAN, 


““Maj. Genl. A. Jackson.” “Brig. Genl Comd.”’ 
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Letter from Gen. Robert E. Lee to Gen. G. T.. 5 eo ca 


Lexington, Va., 3d; Oct. ’65. 

“My dear Gen’ 

“T have received your letter of the 1st Ulto and am very sorry 
to learn that the papers of yourself and Johnston are lost, or at least 
beyond your reach. But I hope they may be recovered, mine cannot 
be, though some may be replaced. Please supply all you can. It 
may be safer to send them by private hands if practicable or by 
express to Mr. James Caskil at Richmond or to me at this place. 
I hope both you and Johnston will write the history of your cam- 
paigns. . Every one should do all in his power to collect and dissem- 
inate the truth, in the hope that it may find a place in history and 
descend to posterity. I am glad to see no indication in your letter 
of an intention to leave the country. I think the South requires 
the aid of her sons now more than at any period of herhistory. As you 
ask my purpose I will state that I have no thought of abandoning 
her, unless compelled to do so. 


“After the surrender of the S. Armies in April, the revolution in 
the opinions and feelings of the people seemed so complete and the 
return of the S. States into the Union of all the States so inevitable; 
that it became in my opinion the duty of every citizen, the Contest 
being virtually ended, to cease opposition, and place himself in a 
position to serve the Country. I therefore upon the promulgation of 
the proclamation of Pres. Johnson, which indicated apparently his 
policy in restoring peace, determined to comply with its requirements; 
and on the 13th of June, applied to be embraced within its provisions. 
I have not heard the result of my application, but since then have been 
elected to the Presidency of Washington College, and have entered 


upon the duties of the office in the hope of being of some benefit to 


the noble Youth of our Country. © 


“T need not tell you, that true patriotism requires of men some- 
-times, to act exactly contrary at one period, to that which it does 
at another; and that the motive which impels them in the desire to 
do right, is precisely the same. The circumstances which govern 
their actions undergo change, and their Conduct must Conform to 
the new order of things. History is full of illustrations of this. Wash- 
ington himself is an example, at one time he fought against the 
French, under Braddock, in the service of the King of Great Britain; 
at another he fought with the French at Yorktown, under the orders 
of the Continental Congress of America, against him. He has not 
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been handled by the wotid with reproach for this, but his course 
has been applauded. ve 
“With sentiments of great esteem, 
~ “T am most truly yours, 
Signed: “R. E.- LEE.” 
“Gen’'l G. T. Beauregard.”’ 


Note Relative to Obstructions Designed by Col. G. T. Beaure- 
gard for the Mississippi River at Fort Jackson and 
Fort St. Philip, La. in Feb’y 1861. 


“Shortly after my return from the ame a Oe of the West 
Point Military Academy, believing that the impending troubles 
between the North and the South would end in a war, I determined 
to furnish the plans and estimates of two kinds of obstructions for 
the Mississippi river at Fort Jackson, about :75 miles below New 
Orleans. Having been in charge as engineer officer, of the defences 
of Louisiana for a period of ten years—from 1850 to 1860—I was well | 
acquainted with the defensive works existing and required for the 
several avenues of approach to that Metropolis. The river being the 
most important one, had to be guarded with the greatest care—for 
one armed steamer coming to the city would have compelled its sur- 
render or insured its destruction. I therefore recommended to the 
Governor and Military Board of the State to arm Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip with the heaviest guns they could procure, removing 

for that purpose the largest pieces from their land to their River 
fronts, and transferring temporarily to those works the heavy 
guns of Fort Pike on the Rigolets, and of Fort Macomb on the 
Chef-Menteur. I then designed the two obstructions referred to, 
a general description of which I will now give; both obstructions 
were to be used together, or only one of the two, according to the 
magnitude of the threatened attack. 

“The first obstruction was to be a floating boom, in two parts, 
each formed of long timbers 12 inches square or larger, strongly 
bound (say four timbers) together and each section of timbers was to 
be connected with each other by strong iron chains. One half of the 
boom was to be well anchored in the river from the shore, say at 
Fort Jackson, inclining downward toward the middle of the stream. — 
The other half was to be anchored to the opposite shore, in such a 
manner as to revolve on its shore extremity; to its outer end was to 
be attached a strong wire rope connected with a steam engine in a 
boom-proof on the Fort Jackson side. The engine and rope closed 
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or opened the boom as circumstances might require, either for the 
passage of vessels or of accumulated drift-wood. 

“The second boom consisted of a number of barges or flat-boats 
—say five—properly constructed to support one or more heavy 
chains or wire ropes stretched from shore to shore, between the two 
forts and located above the floating boom. The estimate for this 
obstruction was about $90,000—and for the other about one half of 
that sum. These obstructions were to be illuminated at night with 
Drummond lights, in bomb-proofs, on each side of the River, which 
was to be patroled by boats as far down stream as their safety would 
permit. 

“Unfortunately for the fate of New Orleans neither of those 
obstructions was constructed, although I called Gen’! Lovell’s atten- 
tion to their vital importance when he came to confer with me at 
Fairfax C/H. Va, in 1861, ‘before his departure to assume command 
in Louisiana. 

“Immediately after that visit I furnished him at his request a 
short memoir containing my views as to the proper system of de- 
fence for all the approaches to the city of New Orleans. 

“‘After having acquired some experience in the use of torpedoes 
at Charleston, I recommended to the War Department a new sys- 
tem of obstructions—not likely to be destroyed by drift wood—for 
the Mississippi, to be used against the federal vessels navigating the 
river. 


“It consisted of a number of ‘‘fan-like’’ timber floats, the tim- - 


bers being well secured together. These floats were to be anchored 
across the stream, leaving proper intervals between them for the 


passage of drift-wood and, in day light, of friendly vessels near the 


shore and batteries. To the lower end of these floats were attached 
spar-torpedoes, the torpedoes being from four to six feet below the 
surface of the water; two or more rows of these ‘“‘fan-like’’ floats 


_ were to be anchored across the river (at some favorable point) so as 


to break openings with each other—1.e. the floats of one line were to 
be opposite the openings of the one above or below it. It is evident 
that no enemy’s vessels would have dared to attempt to pass at 
night, or under fire in the day time; yet the drift-wood could have 
passed freely, between the floats with but little danger of exploding 
the torpedoes; should however such an occurrence take place the 
exploded torpedoes could be easily replaced. 

“Such obstruction, lighted at night by Drummond lights and 
guarded by patrol boats could be readily defended by field works, 
having their guns well protected by bomb-proofs, or heavy traverses 
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and merlons. It is evident that the enemy’s fleet could not have 
passed without removing the torpedoes, which it could not have 
done without first taking possession of the field works by a land at- 
tack, against which the engineer should provide. 

“It is to be regretted that the system was not tried during the - 
late war; I am confident that it would have answered remarkably 
well. 

“At Chareston where nite was no drift wood but two strong 
flood and ebb tides every twenty-four hours, I used very successfully. 
a rope obstruction which is described in ' vol. L of the Philadelphia 
Weekly Times. 


Signed: “G. T. BEAUREGARD.” 


_ Letter from John Millar, half breed Indian, to William — 
- Panton, Merchant of Pensacola, Fla. | 
| 23 1800. 
“Sir | 
.  “T have sent three Indians to you for a littel powder and balls 
which I am in want of for my support and to hare if you have any 
news from the East if any will be glad hare it or if you have any from 
the uper Creeks Lately I am now Left alone to pertect myselfe 
for Jacob and Joell Crose yesterday with all ther Cattels for ‘the 
ten saw My lettest Dependance is on the feu Indians that is along me 
which is Sam Brown and his gang the hole amount to 7 the rest or 
gone to the Nation along with Tom Millar 1 4 or 5 Creeks but there 
are always hunting So I have but Littel Dependance on them I have 
all the fields plantted and if I am oblige to move it would brake me 
up—but I hope the times will be batter for worse it Cant be more 
for I have ben at Grate Expense Considering my “ee! in keping 
Indians to pertect myself. 
“Yr most 
“JOHN MILLAR 

“‘plese to give my boys Each a lofe of bread or bisket. 
“To William Panton Esq.” 
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CREOLE FOLK SONGS ~~ 


Emilie Le Jeune. 


Considering the vast popularity of the music known the world 
over as “‘rag-time,’’ it is but natural that those who are interested in 
folk-songs should revert to the study of Afro-American music, for 
rag-time is but the debased offspring of our slave songs. _ 7 

This music was created and evolved by the Southern negroes in 
particular, and it is a pity that this musical harvest that lay ready 
for the reapers in the Southern States, before and just after the Civil 
War, was not more fully gathered; for the making of folk-songs, 


which had been in more or less steady progress among the plantation _ 


negroes, ceased automatically when the conditions of their lives 
changed. I mean, after liberation. 

Here was a people, says Samuel Swift, still primitive enough to 
achieve natural expression in music of song and of the dance; every 
influence of their lives tended to make this the inevitable form of 
their spontaneous emotional utterance—the inheritance of African 
rhythmic and melodic impulses, their lack of education, their acute 
sorrows, and their childish joys, their religious fervor, their natural 
sweetness of voice. No better object of research and exploration by 
trained musicians could have been asked, a generation or two ago, 
than just this body of folk-songs. 


Why was this precious and now perishing possession of the 
American negroes allowed to flourish and to pass with scarcely more 
than a superficial regard. True, the words of these quaint, or joy- 
ful, or lugubrious ditties were carefully and appreciatively gathered. 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, George W. Cable, Lafcadio 
Hearn and others well qualified to do so performed this part of the 
task—but of a scientific and methodical recording of the music of 
negro folk-song there was comparatively little. 

And now, it is too late; the old South is fast passing away; in 
fact, it has passed away, and with it the integrity and unspoiled 
quality of this primitive expression. Sophistication has set in, and 
instead of the naive strains in which the life of the slave’s soul mani- 
fested itself in rude words, wild melodies, and curious harmonies, 
(some of these songs are inexpressibly beautiful) we now have rag- 
time, or, worse still, jazz-time, a veritable jubilee of misplaced physi- 
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cal energy, created by those who should know better, for the delecta- 
tion of those who believe that noise is music. 
. I wish to call the attention of the students of folk-songs to the 
book of H. E. Krehbiel, entitled “Afro-American Folk-songs,” in 
which they will find the best arrangement and presentation of the 
material gathered by George Cable, Lafcadio Hearn and others. 
These two writers were among the first to fall under the spell of the 
_ Black Muse, and as far back as 1886, I had the pleasure of writing 
out some of our Creole melodies, which were published with an arti- 
cle written by Mr. Cable for the Century Magazine. 

Folk-songs, as you know, are defined as a spontaneous utterance 
of the people who originally sang them, and are the fruit of the crea- 
tive capacity of a whole and’*ingenuous people; they are not created 
by individual artists; in fact, they are inspired, so to speak, by the 
collective soul of a people and g ie voice to their joys, sorrows, and 
aspirations. These utterances of the negro, with also the Indian 
music, form the only considerable body of song that has come into 
existence in America. They (I am speaking of the negro songs of 
course) contain idioms and modulations transplanted from Africa, 
but as songs they are the product of American institutions, of the 
social, political and geographical environment within which their 
creators were placed in America, of the joys, sorrows, and experiences 
which fell to their lot in America. 

One wishes, that at the appropriate time, there had been an 
American Museum of National History or a government institution 
alive to the chances of doing both folk-lore and music a real service, 
for to say that these songs, of which all too few have been published, 
would prove a source of much pleasure to the amateur and to the 
general reader of music, is to speak with moderation. Of the Afro- 
American songs of South America, of the West-Indies, and of our 
neighboring English-speaking States I will not. speak. There is so 
much to he said that it could not enter into this short sketch. My 
task today is much simpler; it is to make known to you some of the 
Creole melodies which form no inconsiderable part of the folk-song 
treasure of our continent. 

I think I had better now remind you that the qualifying adjec- 
tive, Creole, is usually applied to the descendants of the French 
and Spanish owners of this State; by extension, it has been very 
much misapplied, for one has heard of Creole horses, or cabbages, or 
eggs and so on—ad infinitum, and the result of this confusion of mean- 
ings is that the word Creole, in certain cases, is supposed to be the 
‘equivalent of negro, or as we say in Louisiana, colored. I became 
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aware of this not so long ago, when a charming and intelligent Bos- : 
tonian asked me:if I was a Creole, and, on my answering “‘yes,”’ ex- 
pressed her astonishment that I should: possess grey eyes, straight — 
hair and a comparatively fair complexion. I advised her to look for 
the meaning of the word Creole in a dictionary, Webster’s fcr in- 
stance, and left her as.angry as I should have been. 

But let us return to our muttons, meaning cur Creole songs, 
whose words are almost wholly French, with, of course, all the 
consonants eliminated, frequent elisions, a slight admixture of 
Spanish, and a few African words here and there, resulting in a 
dialect as harmonious as the Tuscan, though lacking its subtlety. 

The elemental emotions are all there—love, pain, hate, sorrow,—- 
expressed with a childish language, in.an imperfect musical form;. 
and yet these songs have the charm of an unfinished sketch by a 
great artist who, with the proper medium, could perhaps attain ab- 
solute beauty, but prefers to leave the interpretation of his idea to — 


the imagination of the beholder. 


Mrs. Edouard May will sing these songs and make known to 
you Suzette, Zizi, and Aurore Pradere. Who were they? Suzette, - 
who spurned the lover who was willing to work very hard for her and: 
to make money—which, by the way, is not the Creole idea of life; — 
and Zizi, who plaintively sings that she has pain in her little heart, 
and that since love has entered there all happiness has fled; and the 
beautiful Aurore Pradere, whose lover wa’ willing to brave the dis- 
pleasure of his parents. Aurore, who was much too pretty, and very 
haughty, and whose mother was mad. How great a tragedy to be sa 
simply expressed. What became of the bewitching creatures, Suzette, 
Zizi and Aurore, and the mercenary Marianne, who thought of 
money alone, and did not care what became of her lover? Was she 
properly punished for being so worldly-wise? Let us hope so. ) 

The love songs are numerous and delightful. Now and then 
there is the plaint of pain and sorrow. The dance motifs are good, 
usually consisting of two short musical sentences repeated over and 
over, for monotony is an inherent characteristic of this music, the 
element of variety being introduced in the innumerable verses in 
which current events of the day were detailed, and the appearance, 
habits, manners and physical peculiarities of masters, overseers, 
great dignitaries and co-slaves were unmercifully lampooned. In 
fact, these dance songs were somewhat of an equivalent for a news- 
paper. They were accompanied on such primitive instruments as 
an empty barrel, a gourd filled with peas, and the rattling of bones, 
the melody being carried by the singers, and sustained by another 
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- primitive instrument which was the delight of my tender years, 
and could, in the hands of a skillful performer, be made almost to 
imitate a violin. I am speaking of. a comb wrapped } in tissue paper. 


| 
Poor little Miss Zizi, says Cable; she has pain in her little heart, 
for Calalou is wearing’ a Madras turban; she has on an embroidered 
petticoat (they tell their story). And Zizi has jealous achings in her 
heart. The second stanza moralizes, ““When you wear the chain of 
love,””—or perhaps we can make. it rhyme: 


“When love’s chains upon thee lie - 


Zizi 
L 


Pauo’ pitti Manzelle Zizi, (bis) 
Li gagnin bobo, bobo, 
Dans so piti coeur @ It. (de capo) 
Calalou porté madras, 3 
Li porté jupon brodé.: (bis) 
= Paut’ pitt Manzelle Zizi, (bis) 

a | _ Li gagnin bobo, bobo, (de capo) | 
Dans so piticoeurali: 
Quand l’amour porté la chaine, | 
Adieu, tout bonheur court, (bts) 


Aurore 
| 


ion Pradére, c’est une belle fille (ler) 
C’est li mo oulé, c’est li m’a prend. 
Ya moun qui dit, so maman té folle, 
Ya moun qui dit lt gagnin la ponee, 

- Tout ca yé dit, moin: mo fou ben, 
C'est li mo oulé,‘c’ est lt m’a prend. 
Papa dit out, Maman dii non, — 


C'est li mo oulé c'est lt m’a prend. (bis.) 
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Aurore Pradére, c'est une belle fille. (ter) 
C’est li mo oulé, c’est li m’a prend. — 
Li pas porté chemise denielle, 
Ia pas gagnin beaucop cervelle; 
Tout ca yé dit, moin mo fou ben, 
C'est lt mo oulé, c'est li m’a prend. 
_ Papa dit oui, Maman dit non, (bts) 
C'est li mo oulé, c’esi lt m’a prend. (bis) 
III. 
Aurore Pradére, c'est une belle fille. (ter) 
C’est li mo oulé, c’est li m’a prend. 
Ya moun qui dit lt trop jolie; 
Ya moun qui dit li pas polite; 
Tout ca yé dit, moin mo fou ben, 
C’est li mo oulé, c’est li m’a prend. 
Papa dit out, Maman dit non, 
C'est lt mo oulé, c'est li m’a prend. (bis) 


Aurore Pradere 


I. 
Aurore Pradere, a pretty maid! 
She’s just what I want and her I'll have. 
Some say that she ts too pretty quite, - 
Some folks say she ts noi polite. 
All this they say. No fool am I, 
She’s what I want and her I’ ll have. 


IT, 
Aurore Pradere, a pretty maid! 
She's just what I want, and her I’ ll have. 
A muslin gown she does not wear, 
She does not care for ’broidered hose, 
She doesn’t want prunella shoes, 
O she’s what I want and her I'll have. 


Aurore Pradere, a pretty maid! 
She's just what I want, and her I'll have. 
Some do say her mother’s mad, , 
Some do say, that she is bad; 
All this they say, but no fool am I; 
She’s just what I want and her I'll have. 
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Creole Canjo 


Un jour, un jeune creole canjo, (noir) 
Bel passé blancs-dan-dan la-yo — 
Li tout le temps apé dire, 
Vint, zamte, pour nous rire. | 
“* Non, Musieur, Mo pas oulé rire, moin, 
Non, Musieur, mo pas oulé rire— 
Non, Musieur, mo pas oulé rire, motn, 
Non, Musieur, mo pas oulé trite— 
IT. | 
Mo court dans youne bois voisin; 
Mais, Créole-la, prend meme chimin — 
Et tout le temps li apé dire, 
Vint, vint, pour nous rive. 
Non, Musteur, mo pas oulé reve, moin, 
Non, Musieur, mo pas oulé, rite— 
Non, Mustéur, mo pas oule rire, mown, 
Non, Musieur, mo pas oulé rive. 
Ill. 
Mats It té tant chicané moin, 
_. Pour lt té quitié moin, youne fors 
Mo té bligé pour It dire, 
Out Missié, mo oulé, rere moin (bis) 
Out aera, mo oulé rire. (bts) 
IV. 
gu’apé rire moin la-bas 
Si vous té conné candgio-la 

Qui belle facon li gagnin pour rite, 
Dieu punt moin vous aunt sré dire 
Oui, Missié, mo oulé rire, motn (bis) 
Out, Missté, mo oulé rire. (bis) 


Creole Candjio 


I. 
One day one young Creole candjio — 
More fine than sure enough white beau, 
He all the time making free; a 
“‘Sweetheart, make merrie with mé.”” 
sit, I don’t want to merrie me, 
I don’t want to make merrie.”’ 
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II. 
I go take walk in wood close by, 
But Creole take same road and try 
All the time, all the time, to make free; 
“Sweetheart! Make merrie with me.”’ 
“No sir, I don’t want to make merrie me, 
I don't want to make merrie.” | 


But him slide round and round this child, 
Till just to shake him off a while | 
Me I was obliged to say shoo! 
If I'll make merrie with you? 
O yes! I just as leave make merrie, me, 
I just as leave make merrie, me. 


You all what laugh at me so well, . 
I wish you'd knowed that Creole well, 
With all his sweet smiling tricks, 
Pon my soul! You would say quick: 
“O, yes; I’d just as leave make merrie, me, 
I'd just as leave make merrie, me.’ 


Suzette 


I. 
Ah! Suzette, Suzette to veux pas chére? 


Ah, Suzette, chére amie, to pas l'aimin motin. 


M’allé dans montagne, zamte 
M’allé coupé canne, chére amie, 
M’allé fait Vargeni, mo trésor, 
Pour porier donné tot. 
II. 

Ah! Suzette, Suzette, to veux pas chére? 
Ah, Suzette to pas l’aimin moin. 
Mo couri dans bots, zamie, 
Mo toué zozo, chére amie, | 
Pour fé plein l’argent, mo trésor? - 
Pour porter donné tot. 

Ah, Suzette. 
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Suzette 


I. 
Suzette, you do not love me, 
Ah! Suzette, why-do you not love me? 
I will go to the mountain, dear one: 
I will make money, beloved; 
And bring 1t “7 to you. 


Ah! Senden: you do not love me, 
Ah! Suzette, why do you not love me? 
I will go to the woods, dear one; 
I will kill some birds, beloved; 
I will make money, sweetheart; — 
And bring tt all to you. 


Bon Dieu 
Dans temps mo té jeune, 
Mo té pas jonglé Bon Dieu. 
Ac’ theure mapé vini vieux, 
Mapé jonglé Bon Dieu. 
M jonglé qui passé. ter) 
Desi temps mo té esclave, 
_ Mo servt mo maitre, Bon Dieu 
Ac’ theure mapé vini vieux, 
Mo servi tout moune, Bon Dieu. 
Et mapé jonglé temps-la quit passé. (ter) 
(jongler—Penser). 


Danse Calinda 


| 

Musieur Préval 

Li donné grand bal, 

Li fait negre paye 
Trots piastes pour 
Dansé Calinda 
Comme-ci, comme-ca 
‘Dansé Calinda 

Madame pas la. 
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IT. | 
Dans lecurte, yavé grand gala 
Mo crots cheval-la 
Té bien étonné. 
Dansé Calinda—& & 


ITT. 
Mr. Préval 
Té Capitaine bal, | 
So cocher Louis | | 
Maitre cérémonie. | 
Dansé Calinda—& & | 


IV. 

Yavé des negresses Ip: 
Bellas passé maitresse Me 
Dans l’armoire Mamzelle. 
Dansé Calinda—& & 


V. 
Ala maitre la geole 
Li trouvé ca drole, 
Li dit, moin aussi, 
Mo fast bal ict. 
Dansé Calinda—& 
VI. 
“‘Watchman”’ la yé 
Yé, tombé dans bal, 
Yé fait grand dégai, 
Dans l’écurté-la 
Dansé Calinda—& & 


VII. 
Yé prend Maitre Préval, 
Mété li en prison, 
Apprendé li donné bal, 
Volé nous l’ argent. 
Dansé Calinda—& & 
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RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNGIL — 
LOUISIANA. VIII. 


Acknowledgment of Debt. August 7, 1725. Clairfontaine owes 
Mr. Tesson 207 francs, 3 sous and 8 farthings, and 
. promises to pay the same as soon as possible, in copper. 
Petition of August 7, 1725. Sieur de la Freniere, set- 
| | tler at Chapitoulas, claims the sum of 157 francs and 
also 33 days of labor against one Coupart, joiner, as 
shown by Coupart’s note. 
Action granted. 
Badly faded. 


Petition of Recovery. August 7, 1725. Jean Hemard, baker, ad- 
vanced 50 cg of ‘bread nearly six months ago to 
Cariton, tailor. Let Cariton be cited. 
and notice served. 
a 


Petition of Recovery. August 8, 1725, Comerey, soldier, seeks to | 
collect a note of 15 francs from one Marin. © 
served on Marin, tailor. 
a 


Memoranda on Slave Sale. August 9, 1725. 
1. . Tisserand will see to it that a certain negro who 
had deserted but was recovered at Mobile, be de- 

_ jivered to Mr. Debrosses. Payment will be made at 
Fort Louis, July 21, 1722. Signed: Delorme. 

. Foregoing datum is attested correct by Duval who 
holds the original. And the same negro was taken 
from Mr. Debrosses and turned over to Captain 
Pradel when he left for Missourts. Terms, 1500 
francs, charged to Mr. Pradel. N.O. August 9, 1725. 


Petition for Allowance of Due Credit. August 9, 1725. Recorder 
Rossard calls the Councillors’ attention to the foregoing 
_memoranda, and asks credit of 1500 francs on Mr. De- 
brogses’ account with the Company. Mr. D. was un- 
willing to sell the slave in question, and in order to cut 
short the parley, Mr. Delorne simply transferred the 
slave by might. 
Council a 
Edge torn off. 

Recover Value of Labor. 10, 1725. J Joh 
| Chaperon engaged seven r of a yoke of oxen 
from one Capassier, who fal nichod three days, but left 
Chaperon in the lurch as regards the four days when 
urgently needed. Let Chaperon pay the deficit at usual 
rate of 10 francs a A 

Notice duly 
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Petition of Recovery. - August 10, 1725. Joseph. Chaperon claims 
of one Lariviere, 25 piles, seven barrels of maize on the 
cob, and a bill for three barrels and a half of rice. Piles 
and maize are due in kind; money claimed for io rice. 


Decision La Freniere August 11, 1725. 
| -(Here given La Fresniere). Coupart shall meet 'stated 


claims;'157 francs, and 33 nies of labor, less 10 days al-. 


- ready credited. 


Decision Deferred. August 1 1, 1725. Delaire, purporting to be 
creditor of De la Roux estate, vs. Recorder Rossard. 
_ Plaintiff shall justify his claim (541 francs), and the mat- 
_ ter will be submitted to the Attorney General. — 
Document in duplicate. 


Decisions in Civil Suits. August 13, 1725. 
1. Joseph Chaperon vs. Cabassier. Defendant shall pay 


_ 32 francs for four days. of ox labor. 
2. Ditto os. Lariviere. Claims allowed, subject to some 
adjustment of rice item. 
Filed No. 176. 


Petition of Recovery. August 14, 17 05, St. Hilaire, carpenter, 
seeks unobsirucied course for the bill of 276 francs for 
wood payable by Baron D’Hombourg, or from seized 
funds of his. 
Action allowed, and interested parties notified. 
Faded. | 
(Awarded. ) 


Petition of Recovery. August 16, 1725. Jacques Cousson seeks to 
! collect a card “debt of honor”, 66 francs, from one J am- 


_ bon, gunner on board the Dromadaire. 
Action granted. 


- Petition of Recovery. August 16, 1725. Michel de Cuver sold some 
- (duly described) real estate to Moreau, Senior, for 500 
francs, and has received. 216 francs on account. He 
would fain collect the residue 284 francs now, because 
he is planning to sail with his wife to France. 
Action allowed. 


_ Petition to Sell Lot and. Cabin. “August 16, 1725. Swiss Officer 
_- Goulaz asks the Council to authorize the sale of a lot 

-and cabin of his in. the rear of his domicile, Bourbon 

gtreet. — 

Granted on condition of his leaving proceeds in the 

Company’s treasury, on account of his debt to same. 


Badly stained. 
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Decisions in Civil Suits. Avstuet 18, 1725, 
1, De Cuver vs. Moreau, defendant to pay residue ac- 
count and costs. 
2. Jacques Cousson vs. Jambon. Plaintiff nonsuited and 
both parties fined. 10 francs, plus costs. 
Filed No. 175. Scorched. 


i Petition for Privileged Credit. August 20, 1725. Charles Chauvin 
; Delery, settler at Chapitoulas, was allowed to attach 
474 francs on the funds of Baron D’Hombourg, then in 

~ Councillor Brusle’s hands, on account. of a bill of wood 
(300 planks furnished by C. C. D.-to the Baron). May 
it please the Council to allow payment in the “= of 
privileged credit. 
| Baron D’H. cited for hearing. 

450 francs.) 
e page torn and faded. 


Petition of Recovery. August 20, 1725. poms Paiyadon De la 
: Tour seeks to collect 300 francs from one Pelache. 
Action allowed. 


Notice of Seizure. August 20, 1725. To Rabe D’Hombourg, at - 
Instance of Charles Chauvin Delery. 
ah Left edge torn. 


Notice of Solan, August 20, 1725. To Baron D’Hombourg, at 
instance of Councillor Perry. 


Summons to Attend Hearing. August 20, 1725. Mr. Delaire i is 
, é notified to appear on Wednesday next at 8 A. M. 


Petition to Recover in Cop er. August 21, 1725. Meynard dis- 
_ burdens himself of an involved tale of transferred notes 

_in sequel to a sale of four horses. Finally he has received 

“500 francs in payment of Spanish dollars which Mr. St. 

Denis owed him,” but he would have Mr. Ceard cited to 

pay him the said 500 francs in copper specie; not in the . 

_ notes of Mr. St. Denis (commanding at Natchitoches). 

Action allowed. 


Summons to Attend Hearing. August ZA} 1725. To Mr. Ceard, 
at instance of Meynard. 


| Petition for Supplies. August 22, 1725. pier ele workmen of the 
Paris Duvernay grant have come down from Bajagoula 
by stress of want, and in order to get satisfaction from 
Chevalier de Verteuil, a sreponniine rincipal. They are 
_ intending to return in discharge of their service; only 
they must have blankets for next winter, ammunition 
and other needful articles. | 
Mr. De Verteuil cited to answer. 
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Decisions in Civil Suits. August 29, 1725, 


-Pouydon De La Tour gs. Pelache. Claim allowed. 
ooo vs. Ceard. Compromise ruling. Costs di- 


Duplessis vs. Ceard. . 
‘Crumpled and partly torn. 


Court Sale of Goods Post Mortem, August 23, 1725. Auction of 
effects belonging to the late Bernard de Sernan, of La 
Bellonne (wrecked ship). Articles chiefly of clothing: 
pe proceeds, 139 francs deposited with Recorder 


ossar 
Filed No. 173. 


| Petition of Recovery. August 23, 1725, Jean Hemard Oe to col- 


lect 80 francs from Elizabeth Silvestre, due on her note 
of past June 28, which matured last J uly 
Action allowed. 


| Petition of Recovery. August 23, 1725. Bertram Jaffre alias La 


iberte bought of one Gamy alias Lariviere a yoke of 
oxen, but was persuaded to leave them (pending settle- 
ment) with Lariviere for hauling cypress wood (or wood 
from cypress tract). L. has now sold and it is reported, 
_with Council’s authority, the same oxen to one Bourbeau. 
Let B. & L. be cited. (B. claims them in discharge of a 
debt by L.) 
Notice served on both parties. 
Faded. . 


‘Petition in Opposition. August 24, 1725. Chaplain Lusurier, 


notwithstanding the damaging admissions by his own 
answers (if the trial was correctly reported) files opposi- 
tion to the verdict against him, on the ground of irregular 


procedure, and would carry his case before “his Natural | 


judges.” 
“Notice conveyed to Council. 
Faded. 


Decision Between Hemard and Silvestre. pugs 27, 1725. De- 
fendant in default, shall pay claim of 80 francs eect in- 
terest and costs. 

Torn and faded. | 


Delaire vs. Rossard. August 27, 1725. Attorney General Fleurian 
waives decision until a trustee be appointed for the 
vacant estate, when further pleading will be in order. 

Meanwhile, Delaire shall remit to the Company’s 
treasury, 2039 francs—as pledged in his notes and letters 
of exchange (under given dates). 
Costs on Delaire 
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Decisions in Civil Suits. August 27, 1725. 

: . Attorney General vs. Baril. Seizure found correct and 
lawful (articles of contraband trade). Seized goods 
as oil, sardines, candles), will be sold at auction 

and proceeds referred to treasury. 

2. Delaire vs. Rossard. See 25823. 

Filed No. 172. 


Delaire vs. Rossard. Defence. Au at 27, 1725. Mr. R. premises 
erred a trustee should t be appointed for vacant 
estate. 
Next he shows the flimsy basis of Delaire’s claims 
and their formless irregularity. Again, has D. tarried 
so long in order to give public opinion time to subside, 
in regard to vanished cash after death of Le Roux. Lastly, 
there is ready proof (duly adduced) of Delaire’s indebted- 
ness to Le Roux estate. 
Partly stained. 


Summons to Meet Promissory Note. August 28, 1725. First 
there is adduced a copy of note and circumstances; 
Cashier Bru will pay Mr. Raguet 700 francs, which Mr. 
R. then receipts and promises to pay three months from 
date of 26 November, 1724. 

Time having expired, Sheriff La Morinniere, at the 
_ instance of the Attorney General, notifies Mr. Raguet 
to appear and answer at next session. 


Defence of Bourbeau in Oxen Suit. August 29, 1725. It is true 
ret he bought the two oxen of one Gamy, but in dis- 
sree of a debt after time allowed by Council had ex- 
Moreover he had offered terms of accommoda- 
Ban Stained. J affre refused. 


Petition of Recovery. August 29, 1725. Jean i aery lent to 
one Chapron both wood, bark and money, besides other © 
goods. C. will neither give satisfaction for what he 
borrowed, nor will he see to keeping his oxen from B.’s 
pasture. | 

. Let C. be cited. 
Granted. 


Petition of Recovery. August 29,1725. Mr. De La Loere Flaucourt 
seeks to collect 330 francs from Mr. Faucon Dumanoir. 
Plaintiff, transiently at N. O., is “chief clerk at the post 
at Mobile.” 
Actionallowed. 
Faded almost to obliteration. 


Decision Over Debts of Baron D’Hombourg. August 30, 1725. 
First, the seizure of funds is declared valid, and sale 
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ratified. Councillor Brusle may now freely dispose of the 
lots and house.. Order of privileged creitors; Mr. Brusle 
_and Recorder Rossard, (shall be cleared of their expenses), 
Durivage, debtor to St. Hilaire. Chauvin Delery; 
(Councillor Perry). Residue goes to Rossard. 

Creditor Noquiez. must recover on other assets of 
Baron D’H. The Baron must surrender all titles in 
question to Mr. Brusle. In default hereof, privileged 
creditors shall furnish security; because in event of 
eviction they would have to refund. All other claimants 
are foreclosed and nonsuited. 

Notice Cashier Bru. S. 4, 1725. — ina 
more legible supplement.) | 


-1P. torn). 
: Memorandum on Petition for Supplies. Nude 30, 1725. Un- 


dersigned Dubuisson, partner in Duverney grant, states 
that on refusal of Mr. De Verteuil to furnish needed 
supplies, he (Dubuisson) has ordered the imported work- 
man to New Orleans. 

_ (Connection fails in some - further clauses, owing to 
lopped margin). 
(faded). 


Memorial of Mr. De Verteuil. August 30, 1725. He brings coun- 


tercharges against those “imported” French workmen 
(four are named in his complaint). They made attempt 
- to quit the ship at the cape, when on their way over; 
and were insubordinate while employed on the grant at 
Bayagoulas. It was contrary to De Verteuil’s orders 
that they came down to New Orleans. 

Notice served on the four workmen to appear for 
hearing. 


Petition for Fair Treatment. September 1, 1725. Jean Letellier, 


Jacques Perie, Jacques Dubois and Jean Marie Miosacq 
(elsewhere Mi iosec), workmen on LeButsson grant, be- 
longing to Paris Duverney and others justify their action 
at the Cape on the plea of seeking some refreshment 
after “slavish’”’ treatment by De Verteuil. They deny 
charge of disobedience and insubordination, and are here 
by order of Mr. Dubuisson. Either Mr. De V. should 
maintain them aright, or give them their 
No note by Court. 


Decision in Labor Suit. September 1, 1725. Council dismisses 


Mr. De Verteuil’s charge of desertion at the Cape, as he 
never presented it in season. He shall pay the workmen 
their wages every quarter, less costs of retaking them at 
the Cape, which expense is to be shared by both parties; 
and he shall furnish them usual victuals and drink. 

Costs divided. 
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Abetract of) Decision in Labor Suit. September 1, 1725. Pierre 
Louis Cavalier De Verteuil vs. Letellier, Perrier, Dubois 

and Jean Marie “‘Yosek.”’’ 
Recorder’s abridgement of more detailed sentence 


‘under preceding item. 
Filed No. 171. 


Petition of Recovery. September 3, 1725. Henry Buquoy married 
_ Charlotte, widow of Captain Abrard. During her widow- 
hood, Charlotte lived for a time at the house of one 
Larche, and among her goods movable there were, three 
brood sows ready to drop litters that should be shared 
half and half between C. & L. But L. now refuses to 
restore C.’s property, pretending that the pigs have 
“‘marooned,”’ and that C. owes him. Proofs are at hand 
to the contrary; let the detained movables be restored; 
gave that L. is entitled to four ells of bolting-cloth which 

he supplied to C. for making a skirt. 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. September 3, 1725. J oocsili Girardy, of 

Bayou St. Jean, agreed with one Cabassier on behalf of 

a new barn, 28x19 feet, and an extension to G.’s house, 

in return for a cow and calf, six barrels of rice and a barrel 

of sweet potatoes. C. has built the barn, but not the 

_. extension to house. J. G. would recover the cow and 
calf, in compensation for unfinished mene 

Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. September 3, 1725. Surgeon St. Hilaire 
shows that Mr. Raguet has not further challenged the 
evidence recorded in favor of petitioner’s right to the 
pr funds in question; therefore let Mr. R. pay full 


DeLauze Estate Account. ‘September 4 ‘ 1725. Undersigned 
_ Duval certifies that in accord with account, closed today, 
he has charged Captain Gauvry, executor, with 16838 
_ francs plus, on behalf of Mr. Roger, who stood creditor to 
said sum against DeLauze, whose estate is now released 
from given claim | 
See (17) and sequels. 


Claim of Legacy Disallowed. September 6, 1725.. RP. Raphael 
seeks to collect the sum of 100 francs, bequethered, as he 
says, to the Capuchin Fathers by the late J acques 

vere. 

: Attorney General Fleurian denies this request on the 
ground. that Le Severe left no recorded will, nor declared 
.. » an intention of the sort in question, to. either of the two 

resident parish priests. ‘‘Oral” ds — void, 
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and the estate proceeds are to be deposited with Coir: 
pany, for despatch to the deceased’s wife and children at 
rest 


_ Petition for Discharge. Septentbes 6, 1725. Jean Letellier, 
Jacques Perier, Jacques Dubois ‘and Jean Marie Miosseq, 
report that Mr. De Verteuil will neither admit them to 
his house, nor give them discharge nor allow them the 
required supplies. Let him file voluntary copy of their 
discharge, and give due satisfaction in regard to their 
expenses. ‘They ask nothing better than to fulfill ther 
part of the labor agreement; Mr. De V. should do one 
thing or another. 
Stained. 


Remonstrance on Court Ruling. September 6, 1725. Cavalier 
De Verteuil, director and administrator of Le Buisson 
grant, files vehement opposition to the Council’s decree 
which forces him to term with the four workmen in ques- 
tion. He will prosecute them to the extent of his op-- 
portunity -for “deserting” at the Cape. The same four 
workmen request copies of Verteuil’s 
from filed minutes. Granted. 

Four copies extent. : 


Petition of Recovery. September 6, 1725. Joseph Duplechin 
claims 50 francs from Larche, f for work done four months 


ago. 
Action allowed. 


Discharge Granted. September 7, 1725. The Council authorizes 
the four workmen to find work where they will, and al- 
~ lows them to file De Verteuil’s remonstrance in Court. 
_ Costs divided. 


Petition of. Recovery. September 6, 1725. Jean Grenier, soldier, 
olds a note against Cariton (tailor) Peper November. 
13, 1721, and payable (270 francs) N. 20, 1721. | 
Action allowed. 


Summons to Attend Hearing. September 7, 1725. Served on 
Larche, at instance o Henry Buquoy, by Sheriff Vincent. 


Petition of Recovery. September 7, 1725. Francois Duquoy, of 
Bayou St. Jean, complains that Mr. Dreux has tried to 
_ sell a store belonging to petitioner and asks possession. 
| Action granted. 
Badly faded. 


Petition of Recovery. September 7, 1725. Bertram Jaffre alias 
LaLibert’s renews his petition in regard to the dispute 
oxen. Let Bourbeau produce his alleged authority to 
hold. the same, or else be non 

Lariviere. 
Action allowed. 
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to Remit. 8, 1725. Sheriff La Morinniere 
notifies Mr. Raguet to appear and account for the 700 
francs by him receipted and overdue. 


Summons to Kame og September 10, 1725. Sheriff Vincent 
| ‘notifies Raguet, executor of Guenot estate, and at- 
torney for heirs thereof, to appear in answer to the claim 
urged by St. Hilaire, surgeon. 


Petition to Waive Payment. September 10,1725. Mr. Raguet, as. 
executor, grants a degree of feason in St. Hilaire’s 
claim, but insists on written proof. Witnesses present 
when money is borrowed, are not necessarily cognizant, 
was it paid back or not? For sums above 100 francs, the 
law demands written avouchment. | 

Let Mr. Raguet be released from said claim, as the 
case now pends. . 
Nonote 
(Still pen ing.) 
Petition of Recovery. September 10, 1725. Chauvin Delery, 
a settler at Chapitoulas, claims of Mr. Druex a residue sum 
of 2133 francs together with 300 francs ne a borrowed | 


horse that was not returned. 
Action allowed. 


Petition to Settle Conjointly. September 10, 1725. Bertram 
Jaffre alias La Liberte, has been sentenced to pay 30 
francs for a dugout belonging to one Perod (also written 
Perot). But the dugout. was borrowed by three parties 
conjointly, and therefore let the other two be held jointly 
accountable. 
Granted. 


Decisions in Sundry Civil Suits. September 10, 1725. 
. Bain, surgeon major vs. Pitache. Postponed. 
. Labro vs. Scrawl. 
. Bron alias Belair os. Jaffre. No report. | 
BE sok vs. Perot. Return second dugout and pay 30 
cs. 
Tresar vs. Beaumont. Default, Costs on. defendant. 
6. > 108 oseph Legarnady vs. Scrawl. Scrawl. 
Liberte vs. B. & L. B. keeps oxen. Lariviere to 
y La Liberte. 
8. es. Larche. Plaintiff non-suited. Then 
scrawl returns. 
_ Y. Delorge vs. La Violette. Claim allowed. 
Duplanchin ys. Larche. Claim allowed. 
| Grenier vs. Cariton. Claim allowed. | 
1. Grenier os. Cariton. | 
12 eed vs. Chappron. Referred to Councillor 
Costs reserved. 
File Nc o. 170, 
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eben for Fulfillment. September 11, 1725. Bussot, indigo. 
lanter, agreed with one Malon, tailor, to buy a calf from: 


alon for 70 francs in copper; today, before witnesses. 
. = B. went after the calf and was ready to pay, M. 


- refused, simply saying that he would not sell. Let the 


~ bargain hold good. 
Action allowed. | 
Crumpled and faded. 


Decision in Civil Suit. September 12, 1725. Louis Dreux, Clerk 


Of ship Dromadaire vs. Emond Pitache, employe of Com- 
2 Defendant in default. Must pay claim of 166 


cs and costs. 
Decisions in Sundry Civil Suits. 12, 1725. 
1. Busson vs. Malon. B. nonsuited. Costs divided. 
2. Jean Baptiste Massy vs. Delaire. Dismissed. 
3. Attorney General os. Raguet. Default. 
- 5, St. Hilaire vs. Raguet. Case adjourned. | 
6. 0 if vs. Perrault and La France. Scrawl. Cuts di- 
vi 
Edge lopped. 
‘led No. 169. 


Petition to ihdchver Wages. September 13, 1725.. J ean Letéllier, | 


Jacques Dubois, Jacques Perier and Jean Marie Miossecq 
_. report that Mr. De Verteuil put them off with their ac- 
-. count; he has no time to attend to it, but will do so ina 
year or 18 months. This leaves the petitioners destitute 


of money for victuals and clothing until they find em-— 
ployment. Let Mr. De V. settle at once, OPUS aa 


| - penses incurred at the Cape. 
ae No note by Court. 
(Granted, Oct. 22, 1725. ag 


“= of: Recovery. September 13, 1725. Balcourt observes 


_that in 1723 he duly sold to the late Mr. Delatour, a 
~ house and appurtenances at foot of Fort Rosaly, N chon, 
_ for°1200 francs and 20 barrels of corn on the cob. Set- 
* tlement desired with Mr. De Pauger, administraative 
- _ successor to Mr. Delatour. Provisos detailed. 
Notice served on Mr. De Pauger. 


Petition for Open Road. September 13, 1725. Bourbeau remon- 
strates that one Chapron. intercepted him -on the new 
highway this morning, and threatened him with assault 

we _ if he returned that way; “Vomiting against the petitioner 
many abusive works.” 
Free passage desired: and action granted. 
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Decision in, Civil Suit. September 17, 1725. Balcourt De 


uger 
Claims to be paid, residue money and 20 barrels of 
maize, plus costs, in course of the year. 


Decision in Civil Suits. September 17, 1725. 

1. Bourbeau vs. Chapron. 
Highways to be kept open and woodcutters may work 
in the cypress tract undisturbed. Oxen are to be kept 
from straying from said cypress tract. Parties must 

| not quarrel in future. 

2. Dugay vs. Dreux. 

Plaintiff nonsuited waif: costs divided. 


Petition of Recovery. September 18, 1725. Jacques Grosignat 
alias Langoumois, traveler, claims a debt of 46 francs 
against one La France Le Berger. : 

Action allowed. 


Petition to Recover Shirts. September 20, 1725. Pierre Trochet re- . 
monstrates that some shirts and linen belonging to him 
were seized in error against one Marlot, domiciled with 
Madame veuve Hardy, who was making shirts for the 
petitioner. This happened in 1723. Let the shirts be 
released and restored to owner. 

Attorney General notes that Marlot was cleared 
from charges and the shirts may be released 


Petition of Recovery. September 20, 1725. Jacques Valleran 
bought of a sailor of the ship La Loire a lot of scissors, in- 
cluding two pair with cases. These scissors and also a — 
parcel of zinc belonging to J. V. were seized in error with 
goods of one Marlot. Let the articles in question be re- 
stored to owner. 

Granted by Attorney General, who orders due re- 


lease. 


Hilaire, surgeon major of St. Catherine grants, claims a 
bill of 150 francs for operating on Captain (of Brigantine) 
Kerlazon, in Company’s service in June, 1723. The pa- 
tient who suffered from a diseased leg, died ten days 
after the operation. : 

No note by Court. 


Trustee Appointed. September 22, 1725. Acceding to the request 
of Jean Labro, who married Madame veuve Baschere, and 
now seeks to collect a deed of gift which devolves to 
Madame, the Council names Mr. Charles Droy to serve | 
as trustee for Baschere estate. 

Filed No. 168. 
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Petition to Collect Rent. September 24,17 95, Underlined 
Meynard obtained a house from Mr. Petit de Livilliers, 
and afterwards leased the same to Mr. Desfontaines at 
20 francs a month. Mr. D. puts him off with the rent 
which he begs to recover. | 

Action granted. 


| Petition of Recovery. September 25, 1725. Jean Grenier, “soldier 
| of this garrison,” relates a heavy tale of his affairs with 
one, Jacques Valade, who gave him a note of 240 francs 
for a bill of goods, and afterwards a second note, neither 
of which can be collected. Let the second note be exe- 
cuted, or else let J. V. pay the 240 francs. 
. Action granted. 
Partly wormeaten. 


Decisions in Civil Suits. September 25, 1725. 

1. Cavaillende vs. Ceard. Plaintiff nonsuited, but in 
consideration of his “‘verbal plea,’’ Council orders de- 
fendant to pay claim of 36 francs. 

2. Jean Grenier vs. Jacques Valade. Let the terms of 
agreement be fulfilled. Costs divided. 

(J. G. is also known as Beausoleil.) 


Petition and Answers in Rent Suit. September 28, 1725. First, 
there is a copy of Mavnard’s recovery suit, and then 
follows the comment of Mr. Desfontaines (detained 
from appearing in Court). He did not refuse to pay rent 
but simply awaited approval by owner of the house, Mr. 
Petit de Livilliers, who opposed the payment. On the 
other hand, Mr. Desfontaines also certifies that Maynard 
showed him the act of sale by Petit de L. to M. 

Comments are dated September 27 and October 1, 


1725. 


Petition of Recovery. September 28, 1725. Army Officer Dupuy 
Planchar claims a residue sum of 17 francs and 15 sous 
against Maynard, who owed 238 francs, officially counted 
out; but when D. P. received the money, the bag proved 
17 francs and 15 sous short. 

N otice served on Meynard. 


: Copy of Letter from Captain Lamarque to Mr. Brusle. Fort 
Louis De Biloxi, September 29, 1725. Writer has re- 
ceived Mr. B.’s letter of 25th instant. Willing to sell his 
house to Mr. B. for 4000 francs, and will convey bill of 
sale og soon as he can visit N.O. At present ailing with 
a co 


Verdict of Restitution in Confiscation Proceed- . 
ings. October 1, 1725. Attorney General, prosecutor, 
vs. Captain Thomas Collet De la Massuere, of ship 
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_ L’Elephant, and Sieux Baril, ship’s clerk. Delinquents 
are sentenced to pay 505 francs to Company’s treasury 
for missing lot of 202 bottles of sherry. Item, packages 
confiscated from Baril shall be credited to Company, 
save what belonged to the cargo. | 

Some further provisos noted and costs jointly on the 
accused. 

Written in dirty, pale red ink, blurred small script. 
Subjoined statement of Court expenses of trial. Dupli- 
cate copy; one for notice to Captain, other to Baril, 


Petition to Collect Wine Bill. October 2, 1725. Director De Ver- 
teuil relates with much circumstances and precision of 
details, his wine deals with one Bellegarde, baker, who 
tries to depreciate the terms of settlement. De V. him- 
self admits that the second lot was turning a little sourish. 
In sum he claims the rate of 5 francs a jug for first lot 
(22 jugs), and 3 francs, 10 sous a jug for the second lot 
of 120 jugs. Wine of Moniferrand growth imported by 
transport La Gironde. 

Ancre is given; 22 jugs. On basis of 16 gallons f 
ancre; Jug would contain nearly 3 quarts. | 
Notice served on B. 


Petition for Modified Sentence. October 3, 1725. Clerk Baril re- 
monstrates that it is contrary to maritime customs in 
all realms, to fine clerk and captain alike; the general 
proportion being two-thirds for captain, one third for 
clerk. Baril draws only 40 francs a month, to Captain’s 


150. 
| Let the usual rate be observed, and also make allow- 
ance for nine bottles of wine at present overcharged to 
him. He protests, too, at “exhorbitant” scale of costs, 
especially as stamped, paper is not used in the Colony. 
by Court. 
aded. 


Decision in Sundry Suits. - October 3, 1725. 
General vs. Estienne, E. cleared; costs di- 


vided. 

2. De Verteuil vs. Bellagarde. B. shall pay entire ac- 
count at uniform rate of 34 francs a jug, plus costs. 

3. See 25874, | 

Filed No. 166 


Petition of Recovery. October 4, 1725. Jean Bourbeau seeks to 
collect 38 Spanish dollars due from Mr. De Nolan. 


Action allowed. 


Petition of Recovery. October 4, 1725. Jean Coupart seeks to col- 
lect note of 100 francs from Szeur Dreux. 
Action granted. 
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Petition to October 5, 1725. Jean Baptiste Massy 
involved in a currency dispute with Mr. St. 

‘Martin, in sequel to a slave sale by St. M. to J. B. M. St. 

_M. demands payment of draft in gold and silver specie, 

whereas Company puts copper on same footing. Let St. 

M. be cited and required to accept the contested amount 

(6140 francs), in copper specie. 
No note by Court. 


Petitton of Recovery. October 5, 1725. Recorder Rossard moves 
for citation of Sieur St. Martin to pay 25 piasires due on 
his note and order of given date. 

Notice served by Sheriff Dargary. (Pverre). 


Transfer of Obligation. October 6, 1725. First, Mr. Dubordieu, 
under date of October 12, 1724, acknowledges his indebt- 
ness to Mr. De Tronquidy, for the sum of 2214 francs, 
value received about one year ago, and binds himself to 
repay the same at stated terms, giving mortgage security. 
Transaction duly witnessed and filed. 

Next October 6, 1725, Mr. De Tronquidy transfers 
the foregoing bond to Mr. De Nolan, who shall succeed 
to all the rights previously vested in favor of Mr. De T. 


Sale of Latour Estate’s Property. October 6, 1725. On motion 
of Mr. Joseph Sulpice Leblond de La Tour, one of the 
heirs of late Chevalier De La Tour, the Court sells estate 
goods and turns over the proceeds to the heir aforesaid. 
Total returns, 1004 francs. Itemized list of goods, 
which included a lot of tobacco, household wares and 
clothing. 

Filed No. 165. 


Petition of Recovery. October 8, 1725. Nicolas Henry (signed 
Henrie) seeks to collect a note of 150 francs from Mr. 
Duplessis, formerly subdirector of Ste. Reine een 
Let cited to ‘‘deduce his reasons.” 
rant 


Petition to are Circumstances of Will. October 9, 1725. 
Mr. Jean Baptiste Faucon Dumanoir beseeches the 
citation of Capuchin Brother Eusebe and Jean Violette, 
to testify in various particulars concerning the validity 
and voluntary import of a will attributed to Sieur 
Bachere. 
Court allows summons of J. V., and inquiry before 
R. for permission to hear Brother 
a 
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Memorandum of Accounts Current. October 9, 1725. Medical 
bill of Surgeon Alexandre to Mr. Defontaines, and state- 
ment of the surgeon’s debits to 
Balance Dr. against Surgeon 1924 francs, for 
which he tenders his note. | 
| Debits include an item of 2173 francs for books. 


Timber Contracts. September 24, 25; October 1, and October 9, 
1725.. Between Councillors, for Company, and parties 
J. B. Massy and Jean Bourbault, Bertram Jaffre; Tru- 
deau and Dalcourt; and Jacques Coustillos. Orders for 
2M, 6M, 15M and 30M (total 53M) pieces of oak and 
ash, of specified dimensions, rated 10 sous a cubic foot. 
Wceod, in each instance, to be delivered on bank of 
Mississippi river. 3 

Filed No. 163. 

Testimony on Will of Sieur Baschere. October 9, 1725. Witness 
Brother Jean Eusebe de Chaumont attests that the will was 
voluntary, testator of sound mind, and signature authen- 
tic. Inventory of his goods was drawn up at Natchez. 
Trunks were fastened and embarked; whether opened in 
hans from Natchez to Chaouachats witness does not 

Ow. 
| Witness Jean Violeiie, aged 28, native of St. Malo, 
found one Langlois writing the will about 10 p. m. 
Testator signed at 3 a. m. and lost consciousness from 
fever by 8 am. In his-delirium he repeatedly stakked 
himself with 2. unsuspected lancet. 
Filed No. 164. 


Decision in Sundry Suits. October 10, 1725. 
. Nicolas Henry vs. Duplessis. Claim allowed. 
. (Cancelled). | 
. Meynard vs. Defontaines. Default. Rent must be 


paid. 
. Jean Bourbault vs. Bourbault in error for De Nolan? 
Defendant to pay. 
. Coupart vs. De la Fresniere. (Apparently compro- 
mised). Scrawl. Costs divided. 
. Jean Coupart vs. Dreux. Claim allowed (net product). 
. Midwife affair obscured by Scrawl (Socrates absent). 
. Duplessis vs. Ceard. Scrawl and costs divided. 


Petition for Intact Security. October 11, 1725. Captain De 
Noyan, attorney for Chevalier. De Bienville, shows that 
Monsieur de B. sold to the late Bordier, who perished at 

wreck of La Bellonne, two slaves, two cows with their 

calves, a heifer and other goods to the amount of 4000 

francs, payable by letter of exchange on France. In the 
uncertainty whether said paper can be collected in cash, 

let notice be served on Joseph Forselier, tenant of Bordier 
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plantation, restraining him from disposing of said proper- 

ty pending word from France on fortune of aforesaid 

letter of exchange. (Name also given Forseziler.) 
Approved, and notice served. 


Memorandum on Runaway Indian Slaves. October 13, 1725. 


Joseph Sulpice Leblond de La Tour, brother and heir 
of late Chevalier Leblond de la Tour, reports that about 
10 months ago a savage named Pilate, belonging to 
deceased’s estate ran away with a “savages” belonging 


to Madame veuve Drillan, and pursuit has been hitherto . 


futile. In case of recovery Chevalier de Boisbriant 
authorizes Mr. Des Bergers to sell Pilate in favor of 


estate. 
Filed No. 161. 


Sale of Real Estate. October 14, 1725. Captain Charles Claude 


Decisions in Civil Suits. 


Dutisne files record that he has sold and conveyed to 
Captain De Noyan, attorney for Monsieur de Bienville, 
proprietor of the transferred holdings, a lot at N. O., 12 
“‘fathoms”’ front, facing the Mississippi by 25 ‘‘fathoms’”’ 
deep; whereon is built a frame house about 32 feet by 21, 
with 7 rooms above and below, partitions, doors and 
windows, locks and hinges, front gallery, shingle roof. 
Kitchen of stakes, bark roof. Reference to identical 
premises and act of January 30, 1725. Terms, 4000 
francs; 1058 paid cash; residue being canceled as balance 
due by Dutisne to Monsieur de B. (Stained.) 


October 15, 1725. 
1. St. Martin vs. Ceard and Massy. Adjourned. Costs. 
reserved. Some instructions in regard to appertain- 


ing papers. 7 


2. De Noyan vs. Forselier. Security ordered maintained | 


contingently to sequel of letter of exchange. Costs 
divided. 


3. De La Bouillonnerie vs. Dumanoir. Plaintiff non- 


suited. Costs divided. 
Filed No. 156. 


Sale of Real Estate. October 16, 1725. Jean Baptiste Marlot con- 


veys to Officer Petit de Livilliers, lot No. 58, with frame 


house 20 feet square containing two rooms and a ‘“‘fire- 
placed” hall, floors above and below; lot fenced by 
stakes. Terms, 2500 francs, herewith receipted, but 
buyer shall not occupy till January 1, 1726. 

Filed No. 159. 


De Lauze Estate Account. October 17, 1725. Mr. Joseph Sulpice 


Leblond de la Tour, attorney for Demoiselle Leonarde 
De Lauzc. ~*" of Baltazard Vaureix, citizen of Limoges, 


files rec: has received of Captain de Gauvry, 
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executor, the sum of 377 francs, all balance due from » 
Captain de G. to Madame Vaureix. Mr. de la Tour has 
formally signed the 23 filed papers in the case, and copies 
of the same were delivered to him forthwith. 


Petition of Recovery. October 19, 1725. Jean Letellier, Jacques 
Dubois, Jacques Perrier, and Jean Marie Miossecq, re- 
new their complaint that Mr. De Verteuil fails to com- © 
ply with the Council’s ruling in the matter of their 
outstanding wages. | 

Notice served on Mr. De V. 


Petition of Recovery. October 20, 1725. Pierre Haussy, master 
artison, claims arrears of his account with Mr. Ceard, 
director of Ste“Reine grant. Besides his personal dues, 
he is entitled to a legacy of 300 francs, bequeathed by a 
fellow workman, Stordeur. He is willing to meet coun- 
terclaims, and owes a lot of corn to Mr. Ceard. Peti- 
tioner now lives on his own land at Pointe Coupee. 

Notice served on Mr. Ceard 


Decision in Labor Suit. October 22, see Jean Letellier, Jacques 
_ Dubois, Jacques Perrier, and Jean Marie Miossecq vs. - 
Director De Verteuil. Defendant in default. He shall 
settle as already prescribed, and within: eight days. 
Namely he shall pay wage account, ae expenses incurred 
at the Cape. 


Decisions in Civil Suits. Octane 22, 1725. 
1. Pierre Haussy vs. Ceard. Reciprocal obligations to be 
discharged. Costs reserved. 
2. See 25398, 
_ 3. St. Martin os. Ceard. Raguet and J. B. Massy. 
Scrawled provisos. Costs divided. 
Filed No. 157. 
by DeChavannes. ) 


Petition for Loan to Buy Residence. October 24, 1725. Council- 
lor Antoine Brusle learns that Captain de la Marque 
writing from Fort Louis, - Biloxi, 29 September, will 
cede his house in Chartres street for 4000 francs, 3000 
of which he offers to treasury in payment of his debt to 
the Company. Mr. B. hopes to borrow the said 4000 
francs from Council. It was understood before he left 
France that residence quarters for Councillors would 

_ be provided; but the new headquarters will accommo- 
date only Mr. de la Chaise and official rooms. Mr. B. 
also hopes to be secured against accidents like fire and 
hurries nes. Anyhow his house will serve the Company — 
»o  *han himself, as he will use it officially as well as 

rivateiy is willing t to lend him 4000 francs 
CHUL secur 
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Petition of Recovery. October 24, 1725. Jacques Berard seeks to 
collect a residue account of 452 francs and a further 


item of 100 francs, or total 552 francs, from Sieur heaves 


gave his note payable on demand. 
Action granted. 
Document in duplicate. 


Petition of Recovery. October 24, 1725. Lieutenant de Coustilhas 
moves to collect 168 francs from Sieur Dalby, director 
of the Cautillon grant, who offers only “‘disdain’”’ by way 
of satisfaction. 

Notice served on Mr. Dalby. 
Duplicated; better copy torn. 


Petition of Recovery. October 29, 1725. Julien Binard seeks to 
collect 273 francs from one Provenche, due on work. 
(Binard, alias LaForge, is a blacksmith. ) 
Hearing appointed for November 10, 8 a. m. 


_ Letter From Lassus to Berard. October 30, 1725. A snarling re- 


proach because Berard has moved legal action of re- 
covery. 


Petition of Recovery. October 31, 1725. Renee Durand, wife of 
a sailor LaRamee who deserted at the Cape, claims a 
residue deposit of 450 francs in Spanish money, from 
one Sion, coasting pilot at La Balise. After open avowal 
of receiving 530 francs in trust for her, and after payin ying 
80 francs, Sion now pretends to deny the deposit, an 
styles the 80 francs a gift. 

Action allowed. | 


Church and State Inspecting. November 1, 1725. Attorney 
General Fleurian reports on his round of public sur- 
veillance of taverns during High Mass on All Saints’ 
Day; it being forbidden to furnish drink and to “play’”’ 
pending divine offices on Sundays and festivals. At one 
Couparis’ behold a table spread with cutlets of roast pig 
for an “urgent” breakfast party. Some questionable 


Breach of th were noted elsewhere, but no downright 


reach of the law. 


Remonstrance Renewed. November 3, 1725. De Verteuil files 
new ge at to the Council’s ruling against him, 
which he declares to be irregular and void in the light 


of usual procedure. He argues that the Attorney General 
has no power to transcend a plea in process. 
Notice served on the four workmen. 


Decision Sustained in Labor Suit. November 5, 1725. The 
Council adheres to prior decree, and orders De Verteuil 


to settle within eight days. 
Court notice faded. 
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Colonial Jurisprudence. Novenbe: 5, 1725. Attorney General 
Fleurian pronounces De Verteuil’s argument in opposi- 
tion ‘‘wretched pettifogging” (une pitoyable chicane). 
Formality of pleading was designed simply _ to 
check promiscuous and redundant litigation. The 
present issue of unpaid wages on the land grants, reveals 
an abuse too common for connivance; workmen’s ac- 
counts should be paid and the Company ‘posted. 


Petition to Recover Value of Dugout. November 5, 1725. Pierre 
Plouin (““carved” signature) lent a dugout 18 feet long, 
about a month ago, to one Violette. When the high 
water subsided, the dugout broke apart and is no longer 
fit. Let Violette refund according to approved valua- — 
tion. 

Petioner lives near Cannes Bruslees. 
Notice duly served. 


Fines Imposed. November 5, 1725. Attorney General Fleurian — 
recommends fine of 50 francs each on Parties Coupart 
and Barbe, who were found “playing” on All Saints’ 
Day, contrary to ordinance which forbids gaming at 
hour of High Mass on Sundays and festivals. Fines to 
be available for Hospital. 


Decision in Labor Suit. November 5, 1725. De Verteuil 7” op- 
position vs. the aforesaid workmen. Repetition of more 
formal ruling in favor of the four workmen. 

Filed No. 155. 


Petition of Recovery. November 8, 1725. Pierre Le Comte left 
four guns, two copper kettles, ammunition and other 
sundries in the charge of Szeur Brosses, who declines to 
return them, and alleges a restraining attachment of 
“er No bottom to this excuse; let B. be cited. 


Petition of Recovery. November 9, 1725. Nicolas Brantan gained 
120 francs from Pierre Le Comte at piguet. Let Comte 
paid up with four promised guns, rated at 100 francs; 
which guns were to be taken from Sieur Brosses,- who 

- had them in charge. Let Le Comte be cited, and the 
guns attached. 
Notice served on Le Comte, goods with Brosses are 
seized pending further adj udication. 


Remonstrance. November 10, 1725. Lassus objects to the de- 
mand of Sieur Berard for a note of “about 500 francs.” 
L. had a different understanding of the tzme of payment 
but is ready to pay (if so required by the law’s construc- 
tion), on the day when B. embarks. 

‘No note by Court. 
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Decision Between Berard and Lassus. November 10, 1725. Pro- 
visional settlement by compromise. Costs reserved. 


Petition in Recovery. ~November 10, 1725. Director Darby, of 
Cantillon grant, objects to certain extravagant claims 
against Mr. Cantillon by Mr. Coustillas. An original 
debit of 5 quarters of rice and 3 quarters of sweet pota- 
toes would swell to 500 francs, or far in excess of true 
value, were credit items disallowed. But this manifest 
injustice should be forestalled, and in particular the 
bear’s grease credit merits attention. Mr. Cantillon lent 
eleven jugs of bear’s grease to Mr. Coustillas when the 
article was very scarce, and had to pay 12 francs a jug 
when buying a new supply. 

Reparation besought. 

No note by Court. 


Decisions in Sundry Suits. November 10, 1725. 

1. Coustillas vs. Darby. Defendant to pay note of 168 
francs. This without prejudice to pleas of his own in 
their turn. 

2. Brantan vs. LeComte and Brosses. Claim of 100 
francs allowed. Seized goods to be sold in settlement 
of given account. 

3. Binard vs. Provenche. Adj ourned. 

4, 5. Adjourned. 3 

6. Berard vs. Lassus. See a less insufferably scrawled 
version under 25416, ; 

Filed No. 154. 


Petition in Boundary Dispute. November 14, 1725. Sieur 


Jousset, having settled on the land allowed him by 
Council, is disturbed by the encroachments of his next 
neighbor Chaperon. Let C. be cited, and if need be, let 
the boundary line be officially adj usted at the expense 
of whom it may concern. 

Notice served on Chaperon. | 

4PP. (Mutilated and faded.) 


Report on Official Bookkeeping. November 16, 1725. Under- 
signed Duval descri the status of account books as 
kept by Company’s officers at Mobile, Isle Dauphine, 
“Old Billoxy,’”’ and New Orleans. (Practically allusive 
at best, as the introduction is effaced, and a part of the 
concluding comment lopped off. But even intact, the 

P matter would be but a paper skeleton, as it were, for 
want of access to the Books 1 in question.) 


Petition of Recovery. November 24, 1725. Francois Vidrequain 
alias Couillard; moves to collect, and in virtue of a ruling 
already rendered, the sum of 367 francs from Mr. Du- 
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manoir, due on his note of past August 2. (Salary ac- 
count of one Ricard.) 


| Action allowed. 
Decisions in Sundry Suits. November 26, 1725. 
1. DeLaLoire (Jousset) vs. Chaperon. Surveying or- 


dered. Costs reserved. 
Plouin vs. LaViolette. Out of Court. Costs divided. 
Renee Durand vs. Sion. Plaintiff nonsuited and sub- 
ject to costs. | 
St. Martin vs. Chamande. Claim allowed. 

Filed No. 153. | 


Memorandum of Account. December 4, 1725. Statement of 
‘“‘what I have remitted to Mr. Morisset, comprising both 
cash balance on hand and accounts debit of sundry 
individuals.”” Transfer of such accounts by unsigned 
party to Mr. Morisset. Items included 2400 francs in 
copper specie; and sum total is given 3535 francs. 


Receipt. August 10, 1724. Undersigned Morisset has received of 
Mr. LaRenaudais the sum 3535 francs in copper, and 
will account for the same to Mr. Dalcour. 


Petition for Due Discharge. December 4, 1725. Former account- 
ant De La Renaudais seeks to obtain receipt by Monsieur 
Dalcour for certain accounts turned in by petitioner to 
Mr. Morisest, clerk to Dalcour, who stickles on a point 
of defective form. Either let receipt be granted, or let 
petitioner have recourse to original debtors. 
Notice served on Mr. D., January 8, 1726; and again, 
in default, he is warned that the Court will proceed irre- 
spectively of Mr. D. 


Petition of Recovery. December 10, 1725. Hospital Surgeon 
Charles Joly moves to collect a bill of 196 francs for at- 
tendance on Madame veuve Drillan. In case of dispute, 
let the bill be charged by the resident Royal physician. 

Notice served on Madame veuve Drillan. 


Petition to Settle Vacant Estate. December 11, 1725. Charles 
Francois Pichot, attorney for Paul Pailhaux, citizen of 
St. Chignan in Languedoc and former Captain of dra- 
goons, asks leave to take an inventory of the property 
left by the late Jacques Pailhaux de Barbezant, brother 
of Paul, and sometime Major General of Louisiana 
Province, where he owned a plantation, now tenanted 
by Jean Hugot. | 
Granted. 

Decision Between Berard and Lassus. December 15, 1725. 


Question turned on some furniture, whether included 
or not, with house that was sold. Court decides that 
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Berard did not mean to convey furniture with house, and 
is accordingly discharged herein. Rest of contract shall 
be executed. 

Costs on defendant. 


Sale of Real Estate. December 18, 1725. Charles Petit de Livil- 
liers, officer of Provincial troops, conveys lot No. 58, 
together with a frame house 20 feet square, containing 
two rooms and a fireplaced hall. . Lot fenced with stakes. 
Terms, 1400 francs: 500 paid cash; residue 900 francs 
payable in copper specie one year from date. Purchaser, 
Mr. Charles de Roger, who gives mortgage security. 

April 2, 1726: Mr. Petit de Livilliers receipts to 
Mr. Roger for 900 francs i in balance due. 
Filed No. 152. 


Church and State Surveillance. December 21, 1725. Attorney 
General Fleurian reports on his round of inspection dur- 
ing High Mass on the feast of St. Thomas. He found a 
breakfast in preparation at Coupart’s, for some soldiers 
about starting for La Balise, and ordered them out. No 
other infractions of the law were noted on this occasion. 


_-Fine Recommended. December 22, 1725. Attorney General 
Fleurian, in sequel to his round of inspection on the 
feast of St. Thomas, asks the Council to fine Coupart 
(after hearing his answer), 50 francs, and warn him not 
to relapse, under penalty of three months imprisonment. 


Petition of Recovery. December 24, 1725. Claude Heux, master 
coppersmith, claims a residue account of 360 francs from 
Mr. Dumanoir, for work done two years ago. 
Action allowed. 


- Petition to Obtain Legacy. May 24,1725. Mr. Rossard, attorney - 
for estate of late Francoise Dommain, widow of Pierre 
Millon, and legatee of the late Abbe D’Arquevaux, 
shows that Madame D., died before the legacy was avail- 
able and left three minor sons, Joseph, aged 18, Pierre, 16 
and Estienne, 15. Let a guardian be a pointed i in order 
to cite the executor, Chaplain Juif, to on the legacy. 

Approved, and notice served. Mr. Droy is pro- 


posed as guardian. 

Inventory of Household Goods. July 13, 1725. Councillor 
Brusle’s report on removing the seals and valuation of 
goods belonging to estate of deceased Pierre Drilland. 
Total estimate, 16964 francs. 


Memorandum of Board Account. January 4, 1725. “Itemized 
list of what Mr. Joly furnished during three months that 
he ate at my house, to be deducted from what he owes 
me at the rate of 40 sous a day.” 
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include fish, geese (hots), ducks, 
Egrette (night heron), Dutch cheese, fresh flitch, ang 
salt venison; also medical sundries. Total debit, 2384 
francs; his credit, 122 francs, 6 sous; net debit 116-4 
sous. But he furthermore owes three Spanish dollars. 

Signed: Barson Laperiere. 


Petition of Recovery. . January 5, 1725. Estienne alias 
de la Periere seeks to collect residue board account, 1 16 
francs and 4 sous, and ene Spanish dollars, from one 
Joly, a surgeon. 

Action allowed. 
Faded. 


Petition of Recove Ji anuary 5, 1725. Joseph and Pierre Rose, 
brothers, eing ready to ‘sail for France by ship La Bellone 
would first collect from Mr. Clairfontaine their wage 
account, 300 francs, together with four jugs of brandy, 

reckoned also in their contract, as duly adduced. 
Action instituted. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, ctc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of the LOUISIANA HISTORICAL QUAR- 
TERLY, published quarterly at New Orleans, La., for October 1, 1919. State 
of Louisiana, Parish of Orleans. Before me, « Notary Public, in and for the State 
and Parish aforesaid, personally appeared John Dymond, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the LOUIS- 
IANA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912. Publisher, Louisiana Historical Society. 
Editor, Managing Editor, Business Manager, John Dymond, New Orleans, La. 
2. That the owners are: The Historical Society and issues no stock; officers are 
G. Cusachs, President; John Dymond, First Vice-President; William Kernan Dart, 
Scond Vice-President; Henry Renshaw, Third Vice-President; W. O. Hart, 
Treasurer, and Bussiere Rouen, Corresponding Secretary, all of New Orleans, 
La. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
- Owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. Signed John Dymond, Editor. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 4th day of October, 1919. (Seal). ack Bak Williams, 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAIR 


With this fourth number, our second volume closes, and although 
this number will not reach our readers until in the New Year, we — 
must ask them to be patient because of the difficulties that environ 
us in unraveling the mysteries of the past in which a wealth of treasure 
lies, but a treasure that requires much skill in unearthing it, in these 
Twentieth Century days. If Rip Van Winkle had slept for fifty 
years instead of twenty and had gone to sleep in New Orleans fifty 
years ago and was only now awakened, it would be impossible for 
him to recognize his old haunts. The days of leisurely walking 
about the streets with umbrella in hand to keep off the sunshine 
or the rain, the slow speed and dignified methods of living that pre- 
vailed generally, have given place to the rush of modern life and from 
morning until night one is responding in one’s own household or in 
one’s counting rooms to the many telephonic calls or out on the 
street we must dodge across only at the corner street crossings 
and then with barely enough skill to save our own lives, and must 
go where we want to at high speed, as though we were pushed from 
behind and impelled by some mysterious force of which our elders 
had no knowledge. The awakening Rip Van Winkle would see 
this, and would not know the New Orleans that he left, and would 
wonder where he could now be. We could hardly tell him that he 
- was in heaven, although most of us who frequent the streets of New 

Orleans have our opinions well formulated in that direction, but 
still, omitting the allegory, life is so full of earnest, hard work and 
matters have so changed in almost every direction of human en- 
deavor, that any awakening Rip Van Winkle fails to find himself 
now at home in New Orleans, where every man willing to work, 
and we may say every woman willing to work, is so embarrassed 
with the plentitude of work as to find it difficult to take time to look 
into the annals of the past, and rather must look to the future and 
hope that some angel good will help us all the time to give a more 
satisfactory account of the past than our fast operating environ- 
ment now permits. | 

The leading article in this present issue, on The Archives of 
Louisiana, is from the pen of that distinguished member of our 
Historical Society and of the Louisiana Bar, Mr. Henry P. Dart, 
who thoroughly appreciates the resources that are open to the his- 
torian in our treasure house, the Cabildo, where lie the records of 
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Louisiana from the founding of New Orleans down to the present 
day. Mr. Dart’s excellent article shows how appreciative he is of 
the resources of our State and of the gradual progress that this 
country has made under the domination first of the French and then 
of the Spanish and then of the United States. His article will be 
read with great interest by all those interested in the history of 
Louisiana, or of the great Louisiana Territory, that presumably 
reached from the Gulf of Mexico up through the Mississippi Valley 
through to the confines of Hudson Bay. 


Dr. Clarence Wyatt Bispham gives us in this issue a second 
article on Fray Antonio de Sedella, or Pére Antoine, as this distin- 
guished Capuchin priest was better known. A fine and striking 
picture of Pére Antoine is also given. 


We then reach a series of letters of Baron Joseph de Pontalba 
to his wife’s uncle, with a portrait of Pontalba, as well as one of his 
father-in-law, Don Andres de Almonester, the man at whose expense 
the Cathedral was built and who was the founder of the first real 
charity hospital in this city. The noted Pontalba Buildings facing 
on the upper and lower ends of Jackson Square, New Orleans, were 
erected by Madame Pontalba many years ago and the Almonester 
and Pontalba families have been a part of the history of Louisiana 
almost from the founding of New Orleans. 


Hon. Gaspar Cusachs, our well known literary and historical 
president of the Louisiana Historical Society, has provided us in this 
issue with a connected account, carefully secured and elaborated by 
him, of that very curious man, Lafitte, the Louisiana pirate and 
patriot. The data given shows that Lafitte was very capable of 
doing good, and while he was generally considered as a pirate, he 
claimed that he had always a commission from the Carthagenian 
government, the old province of Granada in northwestern South 
America, and that he was a privateer, as was Paul Jones in the be- 
ginning of his wonderful career as a victorious naval officer. Mr. 
Cusach’s compilation will -be read with great interest by those who 
are in any manner familiar with the war of 1812 and Jackson’s great 
victory over the British on January 8, 1815, where the commemo- 
rating monument of that event now stands, about a mile below the 
limits. 

Quite an interesting article on The Flags of Louisiana is by Mr. - 
Milledge Bonham, Jr., who, although now. removed from the State, | 
retains his affection for it and now contributes to our knowledge of 
the succession of flags that have waved over our State. 
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From President Cusachs’ private collection of old documents 
several are published under that title, the first from Timothy Picker- 
ing, whose status as a public man is given in the article and the 
letter is written to Daniel Clark of New Orleans and dated August 
2, 1813. Daniel Clark was the father of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, 
who was quite a character in New Orleans in the Sixties, endeavoring 
to secure a title to various properties that once belonged to Daniel 
Clark, which were then in litigation. Several other interesting 
articles are in that collection, including a letter from General Robert 
E. Lee to General G. T. Beauregard, written in October, 1865, and 
also a memorandum concerning obstructions designed by General 
Beauregard in February, 1861, as against the entrance of the Federal 
fleet into the Mississippi river, which did come in 1862. — 

A notable contribution in this issue is the article on Creole Folk 
Songs by Madame Emelie Lejeune and the specimens of the songs 
that she has given. Madame Lejeune has written the music for these 
songs, which we were unfortunately not able to utilize. These 
songs are most interesting and valuable historically as well as at- 
tractive when sung. | 

We then give another series of extracts from the Records of the 
Superior Council of Louisiana, which, item by item, show the ethics of 
those days and out of which has grown the city of New Orleans, located 
at the portage between the Mississippi river and Lake Pontchartrain, 
a city that Bienville was authorized to proceed with in the build- 
ing in 1718, which now, two hundred years later, has some 400,000 
inhabitants and is one of the most beautiful cities in the world and 
in commercial activity is such that it might be called a second New 
York, did we not prefer to still call it by the old and much loved 
name of New Orleans. | 

We desire to acknowledge our obligations to Captain H. L. 
Ballowe, in charge of the medical department at Fort St. Philip 
during the European war, for having secured for us the valuable 
historical memoir of the war in West Florida and Louisiana in 
1814-1815 by Major A. Lacarriere Latour, which was written in 
French and translated by H. P. N ugent of Philadelphia in 1816 
and was found by Captain Ballowe in the archives of the old Fort 
St. Philip. Captain Ballowe rescued this paper from the mass and 
put it in shape and read it before the Louisiana Historical Society, 
which received it with eminent satisfaction. . The paper was published 
in the April number of this year, being No. 2 of Vol. II. ooo 
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